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PREFACE. 



AS the subject of the following work has 
fortunately become of late a topic of conversa- 
tion, I cannot begin the preface in a manner more 
satisfactory to the feelings of the benevolent 
reader, than by giving an account of those hu- 
mane and worthy persons, who have endeavoured 
to draw upon it that share of the public attention 
which it has obtained. 

Among the well disposed individuals, of dif- 
ferent nations and ages, who have humanely 
exerted themselves to suppress the abject person- 
al slavery, introduced in the original cultivation 
of the European colonies in the western world, 
Bartholomew de las Casas^ the pious bishop of. 
(^hiapa^ in the fifteenth century, seems to have 
been the first. This amiable man, during his 
residence in Spanish America^ was so sensibly 
aflFected at the treatment which the miserable 
Indians underwent, that he returned to Spain^ to 
make a public remonstrance before the celebrated 
emperor Charles the fifth, declaring, that heaven 
would one day call him to an account for those 
* cruekies, which he then had it ip his power to 
prevent. The speech which he made on the oc- 
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casion, is now extant, and is a most perfect pic- 
ture of benevolence and piety. 

But his entreaties, by the opposition of ava- 
rice, were rendered ineffectual: and I do not 
find by any books which I have read upon the 
subject, that any other person interfered till the 
last century, when Morgan Godwyrij a British 
clt^rgyman, distinguished himself in the cause. 

The present age has also produced some zea- 
lous and able opposers of the colonial slavery. 
For about the middle of the present century, 
yohn Woolman and Anthony Benezet, two respec- 
table members ot the religious society called 
Quakers, devoted much of their time to the sub- 
ject. The former travelled through most parts 
of North America on foot to hold conversations 
with the members of his own sect, -on the im- 
piety of retaining those in a state of involuntary 
servitude, who had never given them offence. 
The latter kept a free school at Philcidelphiay for 
the education of black people. He took every 
opportunity of pleading in their behalf. H< 
published several treatises against slavery,* an< 
gave an hearty proof of his attachment to the cau 
by leaving the whole of his fortune in supp 

* A Description of Guinea, with an Inquiry iato the B 
and Progress of the Slave Trade, &c. — A Caution to Gr 
Britain and her Colonies, in a short Representation of 
calamitous State of the enslaved Negroes in the B;-itish I>oj 
Rions. Besides several smaller pieces. 






PREFACE. V. 

of that school^ to which he had so generously 
devoted his time and attention when alive* 

TiU this time it does not appear, that any 
bodies of men had collectively interested them- 
selves in endeavouring to remedy the evil. But 
in the year 1754, the religious society, called 
Quakers, publicly testified their sentiments upon 
the subject, * declaring, that *' to live in ease 
and plenty by the toil of those, whom fraud and 
violence had put into their power^ was neither 
consistent with Christianity nor common justice." 
Impressed with these sentiments, many of 
this society immediately liberated their slaves ; 
and though such a measure appeared to be at- 
tended with considerable loss to the benevoknt 
individuals, who unconditionally presented them 
with their freedom, yet they adopted it with 
pleasure ; nobly considering, that to possess a lit* 
' tie in an honorable way, was better than to possess 
much, through the medium of injustice. Their 
example was gradually followed by the rest. A 
general emancipation of the slaves, in the poses- 
&ion of Quakers, at length took place ; and So 
effectually did they serve the cause which they 
bad. undertaken, that they denied the claim of 
niembership in their religious community, to all 
Mch as should hereafter oppose the suggestions 

• yhe^ hftiJ cenirared the AfiUan Trade in the year 1747, but 
ftad talaoD no public notice of the alouiai ikvery tiU Urn ^nsh 
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of justice in this particular, cither by rctaiBing 
slaves in their possession, or by being in any man- 
ner concerned in the slave trade : and it is a fact, 
that through the vast tract of North America, 
there is not at this day a single slave in the pos- 
session of an acknowledged Quaker. 

But though this measure appeared, as has 
l>een observed before, to be attended with con- 
siderable loss to the benevolent individuals who 
adopted it, yet, as virtue seldom fails of obtain- 
ing its reward, it became ultimately beneiiciaL 
Most of the slaves, who were thus uncondition- 
ally freed, returned without any solicitation to 
their former masters, to serve them, at stated 
wages, as free men. The work which they now 
did, was found to be better done than before* 
It was found also, that a greater quantity was 
done in the same time. Hence, less than the 
former number of labourers was sufficient. From 
these, and a variety of other circumstances it 
appeared, that their plantations were considera? 
bly more profitable, when worked by free men, 
than i^hen worked, as before, by slaves ; and that 
they derived therefore, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, a considerable advantage from their bene* 
volence. 

Animated by the example of. the Quakers, tlie 
members of other sects, began to deliberate about 
adopting, the same xxieaffttre. Some of those joS 
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the church of England, of the Roman Catholics, 
and of the Presbyterians and Independants, freed 
their slaves; and there happened but one in- 
stance, where the matter was debated, where it 
was not immediately put in force. This was in 
Pennsylvania* It was agitated in the synod of 
Ae^Presbjrterians there, to oblige their members 
to liberate their slaves. The question was nega- 
tived by a majori^ of but one person : and this 
opposition seemed to arise rather from a dislike 
to the attempt of forcing such a measure upon 
the members of that community, than from any 
other consideration. I have the pleasure of be- 
ing credibly informed, that the manumission of 
riaves, or the employment of free men in the 
plantations, is now daily gaining ground in North 
America* Should slavery be abolished there, 
^atid it is an event, which, from these circum* 
stances^ we may reasonably expect to be pro- 
duced in time) let it be remembered, that the 
Quakers will have had the merit of its abolition. 
Nor have their brethren here been less assidu- 
irais in the cause. As there are happily no slaves 
in this country, so they have not had the same 
opportunity of shewing their benevolence by a 
general emancipation. They have not^owevet 
tMitted to shew it as far as they have been able. 
At-dieir religious meetings they have regularly 
ifliquifed if any of their memberi^ are conceme!i 
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in the iniquitous African trade. They have ap« 
pointed a committee for obtaining every kind of 
information on the subject, with a view to it9 
suppression, and, about three qr four years ago, 
petitioned parliament on the occasion for their 
interference and support. I am sorry to add, that 
th^ir benevolent application was ineffectual, and 
that the reformation of an evil, productive of 
consequences equally impolitic and immoral, and 
generally acknowledged to have long disgraced 
our national character, is yet left to the unsup- 
ported efforts of piety, morality and justice, 
against interest, violence and oppression ; and 
these, I blush to acknowledge, too strongly 
countenanced by the legislative authority of a 
country, the basis of whose government is Li* 
btrty. 

Nothing can be more clearly shewn, than that 
an inexhaustible mine of wealth is neglected in 
Jtfrka^ for the prosecution of this impious traf- 
jfic ; that, if proper measures were taken, the 
revenue of this country might be greatly im- 
proved, its naval strength increased, its colonies 
in a more flourishing situation, the planters rich,- 
er, and a trade, which is now a scene of bloo4 
and desolation, converted into one, which might 
be prosecuted with advantage and honor. 

Such have been the exertions of the Qi^a^t^ 
in the cause of humanity and virtue* XH^y 9S/s^ 
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Still prosecuting, as far as they are able, their 
benevolent design ; and I should stop here and 
praise them for thus continuing their humane 
endeavours, but that I conceive it to be unneces- 
sary. They are acting consistently with the prin- 
ciples of religion. They will find a reward in 
their own consciences ; and they will receive 
more real pleasure from a single reflection on 
their conduct, than they can possibly experience 
from the praises of an host of writers. 

In giving this short account of those humane 
and worthy persons, who have endeavoured to 
restore to their fellow creatures the rights of na* 
ture, of which they had been unjusdy deprived 
I should feel myself unjust, were I to omit two 
zealous opposers of the colonial tyranny, con- 
spicuous at the present day. 

The first is Mr. Granville Sharp* This gen- 
tleman has particularly distinguished himself in 
thie caiise of freedom. It is a notorious fact, that 
but a few years since, many of the unfortunate 
black people, who had been brought from the 
colonies into this country, were sold in the me- 
tropolis to merchants and others, when their 
masters had no farther occasion for their services; 
though it was always understood that every 
person was free, as soon as he landed on the 
British shore. In consequence of this notion, 
,^j^ il^fortunate black people, refused to go tQ 
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the new masters, to whom they were consigned. 
They were however Seized, and forcibly con- 
veyed, under cover of the night, to ships then 
lying in the Thames^ to be re^-transported to the 
colonies, and to be delivered again to the plan- 
ters as merchantable goods. The humane Mr. 
Sharpe^ was the means of putting a stop to this 
iniquitous traffic. Whenever he gained informa- 
tion of people in such a situation, he caused them 
to be brought on shore. At a considerable ex- 
pence he undertook their cause, and was instru- 
mental in obtaining the famous decree in the case 
of Somersett^ that as soon as any person whatever 
set his foot in this country, he came under the 
protection of the British laws, and was conse- 
quently free. Nor did he interfere less honour- 
ably in that cruel and disgraceful case, in the 
summer of the year 1781, when an hundred and 
thirty two negroes, in their passage to the colo- 
nies, were thrown into the sea alive, to defraud 
the underwriters ; but his pious endeavours were 
by no means attended with the same success. 
To enumerate his many laudable endeavours in 
the extirpation of tyranny and oppression, would 
be to swell the preface into a volume : suffice it 
tO'say, that he has written several books on the 
subject, and one particularly, which he distin- 
gviisbes by the title of " A Limitation of slavery.^ 
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The second is the Rev. yames Ramsay. This 
gentleman resided for many years in the WesPr 
Indies J in the clerical office. I{e perused all the 
colonial codes of law, with a view to find if there 
were any favourable clauses, by which the griev- 
ances of slaves could be redressed ; but he was 
severely disappointed in his pursuits. He pub^ 
lished a treatise, since his return to England, 
called An Essay on the Treatment and Conversion 
of African Slaves in the British Sugar Cohnies^ 
which I recommend to the perusal of the humane 
reader. This work reflects great praise upon the 
author, since, in order to be of service to this 
singularly oppressed part of the human species, 
he compiled it at the expence of forfeiting that 
friendship, which he had contracted with many 
in those parts, during a series of y^ars, and at 
the hazard, as I am credibly informed, of suiTer* 
ing much in his private property, as well as of 
siubjecting himself to the ill*will and persecution 
o€ num,erous individuals^ 

This Essay on the Treatment and Conversion 
of African Slaves^ contains so many important 
truths on the colonial slavery, and has come so 
home to the planters, (being written by a person 
who has a thorough knowledge of the subject) as 
toiiaye occasioned a considerable alarm. Withia 
the. last eight months, two publications have ex- 
pressly appeared against it. One of them is intitled 



** Cursory Remarks on Mr, Ramsay's Essay ;'• 
the other an " Apology for Negro Slavery.^^ On 
each of these I am bound as writing on the sub* 
ject, to make a few remarks. 

The cursory remarker insinuates, that Mr. 
Ramsay's account of the treatment is greatly 
exaggerated, if not wholly false. To this I 
shall make the following reply. I have the ho- 
nor of knowing several disinterested gentlemen^ 
who have been acquainted with the West-Indian 
islands for years. I call them disinterested, 
because they have neither had a concern in the 
African trade, nor in the colonial slavery : and I 
have heard these unanimously assert, that Mr. 
Ramsay^s account is so far from being exagger- 
ated, or taken from the most dreary pictures 
that he could find, that it is absolutely below the 
truth ; that he must have omitted many in- 
stances^ of cruelty, which he had seen himself; 
and that they only wondered, how lie could have 
written with so much moderation upon the sub- 
ject. They allow the Cursory Remarks to be ex- 
cellent as a composition, but declare that it is 
perfectly devoid of truth. 

But the cursory remarker does not depend so 
much on the circumstances which he has ad- 
vanced, (nor can he, since they have no other 
existence than in his own brain) as on the instru- 
ment detraction. This he ha» used with the ut* 
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most virulence through the whole of his publica- 
tion, artfully supposing, that if he could bring 
Mr. Ramsaxfs reputation into dispute, his work 
would fall of course, as of no authenticity. I 
submit this simple question to the reader. When 
a writer, Jin attempting to silence a publication, 
attacks the character of its author, rather than 
the principles of the work itself, is it not a proof 
that the work itself is imquestionable,and that this 
writer is at a loss to find an argument against it \ 
But tKere is something so very ungenerous 
in this mode of replication, as to require farther 
notice. For if this is the mode to be adopted 
in literary disputes, what writer can be safe ? 
Or who is there, that will not be deterred from 
taking up his pen in the cause of virtue ? There 
are circumstances in every person's life, which, 
if given to the public in a malevolent manner, 
and iwithout explanation, might essentially in- 
jure him in the eyes of the world ; though, were 
they explained, they would be even reputable. 
The cursory remarker has adopted this method 
of dispute ; but Mr. Ramsay has explained him- 
self to the satisfaction of all parties, and has 
refuted him in every point. The name of this 
cursory remarker is Tobin: a name, which I 
feel myself obliged to hand down with detesta- 
tion, as far as I am able ; and with a hint to 

B 
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future writers, that they will do themselvers 
more credit, and serve more effectually the cause 
which they undertake, if on such occasions they 
attack the work, rather. than the character of 
the writer, who affords them a subject for their 
lucubrations. 

Nor is this the only circumstance, which in- 
duces me to take such particular notice of this 
Cursory Remarks. I feel it. incumbent upon me 
to rescue an injured person from the cruel as- I 
persions that have been thrown upon. him, as I 
have been repeatedly informed by those, who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance, that his 
character is irreproachable. I am also interested 
myself. For if such detraction is passed over 
in silence, my own reputation, and not my work^ 
may be attacked by an anonymous hireling in the 
cause of slavery. 

The Apology far Negro Slavery is almosjt too 
despicable a composition to merit a reply. I 
have only therefore to observe, (as is frequently 
the case in a bad cause, or where writers do not 
confine themselves to truth) that the work refutes 
itself. This writer, speaking of the slave-trade, 
asserts, that people are never kidnapped on the 
coast of Africa. In speaking of the treatment 
of slaves, he asserts again, that it is of the very 
mildest nature, and that they live in the most 
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comfortable and happy manner imagmable. To 
prove each of his assertions, he proposes the fol- 
lowing regulations. That the stealing of slaves 
from Africa should be felony. That the premc' 
di toted murder of a sUrve by any person on board, 
should come under the same denomination. That 
when slaves arrive in the colonies, lands should 
be allotted for their provisions, in proportion to 
their number^ or commissioners should see that 
nvtifficient quantity of sound wholesome provisions 
is purchased. That they should not work on 
Sundays and ether holy-days. That extra la- 
bour, or night^nvork^ out of crop^ should be 
prohibited. That a limited number of stripes 
should be inflicted upon them. That they should 
have annually a suit of clothes. That old infirm 
slaves should he properly cared for ^ &c. — Now 
it can hardly be conceived, that if this author 
had tried to injure his cause, or contradict him- 
self, he could not have done it in a more effectu- 
al manner, than by this proposal of these saluta- 
ryregulatioDS. For to say that slaves are hon- 
^mrably obtained on the coast ; to say that their 
treatment is of the mildest nature, and yet to 
»ose the above-mentioned regulations as ne- 
lary, is to refute himself more clearly, than 
I confessB myself to be able to do it : and I have 
only to request, that the regulation^, proposed by 
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this writer, in the defence of slavery, may he 
considered as so many proofs of the assertions 
contained in my own work. 

I shall close my account with an observation, 
which is of great importance in the present case. 
»Of all the publications in favour of the slave- 
^t^rade, or the subsequent slavery in the colonies, 
there is not one which has not been written, 
either by a chaplain to the African factories, or 
by a nverchant, or by a planter, or by a pers^on 
whose interest has been connected in the cause 
which he has taken upon him to defend. Of 
this description are Mr. Tobin^ and the Apologist 
for Negro Slavery • While on the other hand, 
those who have had as competent a knowledge 
of the subject, hwt^kotxht same interest 2LsX}[iQvci' 
selves, have unanimously condemned it; and 
many of them have written their sentiments up- 
on it, at the hazard of creating an innumerable 
host of enemies, and of being subjected to the 
most malignant opposition. Now, which of 
these are we to believe on the occasion ? Arc 
we to believe those, who are parties concerned, 
who are interested in the practice ? — But the 
question does not admit of a dispute. ^ 

Concerning my own work, it seems prop^ftcy 
observe, that when the original Latin Disserta- 



1w«, as Afe titlfe page expresses, vras honoured 
hy thfe UnlversHjr of Cambridge with the first 
^f their annual prices fDr the year 1785, I was 
%ahed npon by some gentlemen of respectability 
ttad tortieqaeiice, Vho requested me to publish 
k in English. The only objection which occur- 
twd to me was this ; that having been prevented, 
hf am attention to other studies, from obtaining 
^at •critical knowledge of my own language, 
^H^iidh was necessary for an English composition, 
f was fe&rrful of appearing before the public eye : 
tbtittkftt, as'they blattered me with the hope, that 
rtie publicatiott of it might be of tise, I would 
««yiftiiiiy engage to publish it, if they would al- 
low me to po^one it for a little time, till I was 
tti«n>e in tlhe^rtbit of writing. They replied, that 
a6 the public iitlention -was now excited to the 
4ea0ee^'the tinfortun«te Africans^ it would be 
Jlitt^ing the CBxtst with double the effect, if it 
%^re to be published within a few months. This 
lirgument prevailed. Nothing but this circum- 
IftsAKUs ^okM have indnced me to offer an En- 
*f^sh compoftkion to the inspection of an host of 
Ji^rkics : and I trust therefore that this circum-. 
f tance will plead much with the benevolent read-i 
€ty in favour of those faulta^ which he may S^d 
IQ the ipraseat wovk* 
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Having thus promised to publish it, I was for 
some time doubtful from which of the copies to 
translate. There were two, the original, and 
an abridgement. The latter (as these academi- 
cal compositions are generally of a certain 
length) was that which was sent down to Cam- 
bridge, and honoured with the prize. I was de- 
termined however, upon consulting with my 
friends, to translate from the former. This has 
been faithfully done with but few * additiotis. 
The reader will probably perceive the Latin 
idiom in several passages of the work, though I 
have endeavoured, as far as I have been able, to 
avoid it. And I am so sensible of the disadvan- 
tages under which it must yet lie, as a transla- 
tion, that I wish I had written upon the subject, 
without any reference at all to the original copy. 

It will perhaps be asked, from what authority 
I have collected those facts, which relate to the 
colonial slavery .^ I reply, that I have had the 
means of the very best of information on the 
subject ; having the pleasure of being acquaint- 
ed with many, both in the naval and military de- 
partments, as well as with several others, who 

* 7 he instance of the DuUb colonists at the Cape, in t])e 
first part of the Essay ; the description of an African battle, 
in the second ; and the poetry of a negro girl in the third, 
are the only considerable additions that have been made. 
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have been long acquainted with the American and 
WesUlndian islands. The facts therefore which 
I have related, are compiled from the disinterest* 
ed accounts of these gentlemen, all of whom, I 
have the happiness to say, have coincided, in the 
minutest manner, in their descriptions. It must 
be remarked too, that they were compiled, not 
from what these gentlemen heard, while they 
were resident in those f)arts, but from what they 
actually saw. Nor has a single instance been 
taken from any book whatever upon the subject, 
except that which is mentioned in the 240th 
page ; and this book was published in Franccy in 
the year 1 777 ^ by authority. 

I have now the pleasure to say, that the ac- 
counts of these disinterested gentlemen, whom 
I consulted op the occasion, are confirmed by 
all the books which I have ever perused upon 
slavery, except those which have been written 
by merchants^ planters^ i^c. They are confirm- 
ed by Sir Nans Shanes Voyage to Barbadoes ; 
Griffith Hughes^s History of the same island, 
printed 1750; an Account of North America, 
by Thomas jfeffiriesy 1761; sll Benezefs works, 
&c. he. and particularly by Mr. Ramsay^^ Es- 
say on the Treatment and Conversion of the 
African Slaves in the British Sugar Colonies ; a 
work which is now firmly established ; and, I may 
add, in a very extraordinary manner, in conse- 



qufencfe oF tht comrdver sy wliich this getifletnah 
has sudtaihed with the Cursory Reinar%ery by 
which several facts which Were mentioned in the 
original copy of my own work, before the con- 
troversy begati, and which had never appeared 
m any work upon the subject, have been brought 
to light. Nor has it received less support from 
H letter, published only last week, from Capt 
J. S. Smith, of the Royal Navy, to the Hev. 
Mr. Hill ; on flit former of whom too high en- 
tDUaiums Cannot be bestowed, for standing forth 
In that noble atid disinterested manner, in be- 
■lialf of an injured character. 

I have now only to solicit the reader again, 
that 'he will make a favourable allowance for the 
present wort, not only from those circumstances 
^hich 1 have mentioned, but from the consi* 
Aeration, that only two months are allowed by 
the tJniversity for fliese (heir annual composi- 
tibws. Shoifld he hbiVever "be unpropitious tQ 
my request, I tifust console myself with the re- 
ilection, X?^ reflection that will alwslys afford me 
pleasure, even amidst flie censures of tlie great,) 
fhat by undertaking the cause of the unfortunate 
Africans^ I have undertaken, as far as my abi- 
lities would permit, the cause of injured inno'-' 
^^Ce« 

London, June Ist^ 1786. 
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PARTI. 
THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY. 
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CHAP. I. 

V V HEN civilized, as well as barbar- 
#U8 nations, have been found, through a long suc- 
cession of ages, uniformly to concur in the same 
customs, there seems to arise a presumption, that 
such customs are not only eminently useful, but 
9X^ founded also on the principles of justice. 
Such is the case with respect to Slavery: it 
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has had (he concurrence of all the nations, 
which history has recorded, and the repeat- 
ed practice of tig^s frbta the remotest anti- 
quity, in its favour. Here then is an argu- 
ment, deduced from the general consent and 
agreement of mankind, in favour of the pro- 
posed subject: "but alas! when we reflect 'that 
the people, thus reduced to a state of servitude, 
have had the same feelings with ourselves; 
when we reflect thut they have had the same 
propensities to pleasure, and the same aversions 
frofa pain ; another argument seems immediate- 
ly to arise in opposition to the former, deduced 
from our own feelings and that divine sympathy, 
which nature has implanted in our breasts, 
for the most useful and generous of purposes. 
To ascertain the truth therefore, where two such 
opposite soirees of ar{gi!iment ecctir ; where the 
force of custom pleads 3trongly on the one hand, 
and the feelings of humanity on the other ; is a 
matter of much importance, as the dignity of hu- 
Aian nature is concerned, and the rights and liber- 
tie$ of mankind will be involved in its discussion. 

It will be necessary, before this poitjt can be 
determined, to consult the History of Slavei^i 
and to lay before the reader, in as concise a mab« 
ner as possible, a general view of it from its eato. 
liest appearance to the present day. 
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The first, whom we shall mention here to have 
)een reduced to a state of servitude, may be com- 
prehended in that class, which is usually denom- 
inated the Mercenary. It consisted of free-bom 
citizens, who, from the various contingencies oi 
Fortune, had become so poor, as to have recourse 
for their support to the service of the rich. Of 
this kind were those, both among the Egyptians 
and the Jews, who arc recorded in the * sacred 
i^ritings. The Grecian f Thetes also were of this 
description, as well as those among the Romans, 
from whom the class receives itb appellation, 
the \MercenariL 

We may observe of the above mentioned, that 
jheir situation was in many instances similar to 
;hat of our own servants. There was an express 
Contract between the parties : they could most 
if them, demand their discharge, if they were iH 
by their respective masters ; and they were 



* Geoetis, Ch. 47. LcTiticus xxv. v, 39, 40. 
f Od, Homer, 1^ « 64s. 

4 The mention of these it frequent among the classics; they 
Were called in general m^rutiarU, from the clrcnmstances of their 
tfpv, 9^ ** quibis, non male praecipiunt, qui ita jubcnt uti, vt mer- 
mmriu$ opertm exigendamy jiista proebenda.— Cicero de off." 
iut they are sometimes mentioned in the law books by the name 
ff /i£ffri,from the circumstances of their SirtB, to distinguish them 
1*001 the aiieni, or foreigners, at JostiDian. D. 7. 8. 4.— Id. ai, 
u »5. &c. Jtc. k€f 
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treated therefore with more humanity than those, 
whom we usually distinguish in our language by 
the appellation of Slaves^ 

As this class of servants was composed of men, 
who had been reduced to such a situation by the 
contingencies of fortune, and not by their own 
misconduct ; so there was another among the an- 
cients, composed entir^y of those, who had suf- 
fered the loss of liberty from their own impru- 
dence. To this class may be reduced the Gre* 
cian Prodigals^ who were detained in the service 
of their creditors, till the fruits of their labour 
were equivalenC to their debts ; the deUnquentSy 
who were sentenced to the oar ; and the Ger- 
man enthusiasts^ as mentioned by Tacitus, who 
were so immoderately charmed with gaming, as 
when every thing else was gone, to have staked 
their liberty and their very selves. " The loser," 
says he, " jgocs into a voluntary servitude, and 
though younger and stronger than the person 
with whom he played, patiently suffers himself to 
be bound and sold. Their perseverance in so 
bad a custom is stiled honour. The slaves thug 
obtained, are immediately exchanged away m 
commerce, that the winner may get rid of the 
scandal of his victory." 

To enumerate other instances, would be unne- 
cess irv : it will be suflicient to observe, that tho 
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servants of this class were in a far more wretch* 
ed situation, than, thosjc of the former ; their 
drudgery was more intense ; their treatment' 
more severe ; and there was no retreat at plea- 
sure, from the frowns and lashes of their despo- 
tic masters. - 

Having premised this^we may now proceed to 
a. general division of slavery, into voluntary and 
ivvalunfary, Xhe vohintary will coDaprehend 
ihe two classes, which we have already mention- 
dod ; for, in the first instance, there was a con- 
;traotf founded on cament ; and, in the second, 
tbere >wa8 a choice o£ engaging or not in those 
fractices, the known consequences of which 
■■•irere eervitude. The invohmtart/, on the other 
jhandf will .coiX4>rehenjd those, who were forced, 
vilihoiiit any •Bach condition or choice, into a situa-* 
jlipo, whidh as it tended to degrade a part of the 
jhuman jspeciea, aad to dass it with the brutal, 
jnust have been, of all human situations, the 
ono^ wretched and inaupportable. These are 
ijbey^ whom we sfaaU consider solely in the pre- 
<Aeat work. . We shall therefore take our leave of 
A^ former, as they were .mentioned only, that 
fwc mi^ht state the question with greater accura- 
sy^ and be the faetter. enabled to reduce it to its 
4l»^T lusdts./ 
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CHAR IL 

THE first that will be mentioned, of the 
involuntary^ were prisoners of war, " It was 
a law, establUhed from time immemorial among 
the nations of antiquity, to oblige those to under- 
go the severities of se^itude, whom victory had 
thrown into their hands." Conformably with 
this, w€ find all the Eastern nations unanimous 
in the practice. The same custom prevailed 
among the people of the West ; for as the Helots 
became the slaves of the Spartans, from the 
right of conquest only, so prisoners of war 
were reduced to the same situation by the rest 
of the inhabitants of Greece. By the same prin« 
ciples that actuated these, were the Romans also 
influenced. Their History will confirm the faiftt 
for how many cities are Recorded to have bdb 
taken ; how many armies to have been vanquilAi- 
ed in the field, and the wretched survivors, in 
both instances, to have been doomed to servi* 
tude ? It remains only now to observe, in shew- 
ing this custom to have been universal, that all 
those nations which assisted in overturning the 
Roman Empire, though many . and various^ 
adopted the same measures ; for we find it a gen* 
cral maxim in their polity, that whoever should 
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Pall into their hands as a prisoner of war, should 
mmediately be reduced to the condition of a 
ftlave. 



It may here, perhaps, be not unworthy of i 
mark, that the involuntary were of greater an- 
tiquity than the voluntary slaves. The latter are 
first mentioned in the dme of Pharaoh : they 
could have arisen only in a state of society ; 
when property, after its division, had become 
so unequal, as to multiply the wants of individu- 
als ; and when government, after its establish* 
ment, had given security to the possessor by the 
punishment of crimes. Whereas the former 
seem to be dated with more propriety from the 
days of Nimrod ; who gave rise probably to that 
inseparable idea of victory and servitude^ which 
we find among the nations of antiquity, and 
which has existed uniformly since, in one coun- 
tzy orjmother, to the present day .^ 

Add to this, that they might have arisen even 
in a state of nature, and have been- coeval with 
the quarrels of mankind. 



* * Ptood Nimrod fint the bloody chac« begav, 
A nM^kty hunt^y aad bit prey wm man*" 
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CHAP. III. 

BUT it was not victory alone, or any pres 
posed right, fovinded in the damages of « 
that afforded a pretence for invading the liber 
of mankind ; the honourable light, in which 
racy was considered in the uncivilized age 
the world, contributes not a little to the slav 
of the human species. Piracy had a very es 
beginning. " The Grecians," f says Thu 
4ides, " in their primitive state, as well as 
contemporary barbarians, who inhabited the 
coaists and islands, gave themselves wholly to 
it was, in short, their only profession and s 
port." The writings of Homer are sufficien 
themselves to establish this account. They sh 
it to have been a common practice at so ear] 
period as that of the Trojan war; and abou 
with many lively descriptions of it, which, 1 
they been as groundless as they are beauti 
vipould have frequently spsM'ed the sigh of 
jTJsader of sensibility and reflection. 

The piracies, which were thus practised in 
«arlyftg««, may he conudered as pulfiie or ; 
vqfe. In tiie former, whole crews embarked 

•) Thncjdides, L. x. tub initio* 
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tfie benefit of their respective tribes. They 
made descents on the sea coasts, carried off cat- 
de, surprized whole villages, put many of the in- 
habitants to the sword, and carried others into 
slavery* 

In the latter, individuals only were concerned, 
and the emolument was their own. These 
landed from their ships, and, going up into the 
country, concealed themselves in the woods and 
thickets ; where they waited every opportunity 
of catching the unfortunate shepherd or husband- 
man alone* In this situation they sallied out up- 
on him, dragged him on board, conveyed him 
to a foreign market, and sold him for a slave. 

To this kind of piracy Ulysses alludes, in op- 
position to the former, which he had been just 
before mentioning, in his question to Eumoeus. 

* « Did pirates wait, till all thy Mends were gone, 
■ To catch thee singly with thy flocks alone ; 
Say 9 did they force thee from thy fleecy cai'e. 
And from thy fields traospoit and sell thee hei'e !" 

. But no picture, perhaps, of this niode of de^ 
predation, is equal to that, with which Xenophon 
presents us in the simple narrative of a dance, 

* Homer. Qd^is. I^. i^. s8^« 
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He informs u^ that th,e Grecian army had c( 
tliKled a peace with the Paphlagonians, and tl 
they entertained their embassadors in con 
quefice with a banquet, and the ei^hibitioB of ' 
rious feats of activity. " When the Thr^ciam 
says he, "had performed the parts allotted th< 
.hi this entertainment, some iEnianian and M: 
netian soldiers rose up, and accoutred in th 
proper arms, exhibited that dance, which 
called Karpcca, The figure of it is thus. 
of them, in the character of an husbandman, 
seen to till his land, and is observed, as he dr'n 
his plough, to loot: frequently behind him, as 
apprehensive of danger. Another immediat 
appears in sight, in the character of a robb 
The husbandman, having seen him previou 
advancing, snatches up bis arms. A battle ( 
sues before die plough. The whole of this p 
formance is kept in perfect time with the mu 
of the flute. At length the robber, having | 
the better of the husbandman, binds him, s 
drives him oflT with his t^^m. Sometimes 
happens that the husbandman subdues the r< 
ber : in thia caac dne scene is only reversed, 
Ae latter it tiitn Inmnd 29A driiren off by 1 
fonner.'' 
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It is scarcely irecessaiy to observe, diat this 
kfaince was a representation of the general man- 
ners of men, in the more -uncivilized ages of 
the ^v^orld ; shewing that -the husbandman and 
shepherd lived in continual s^rm, and that there 
Were people in those ages, who derived their 
pleasures and fortunes from kidnapping and m- 
slaving their fellow creatures. 

. We may now tale notice of a circumstance in 
this narration, which will lead us to a review of 
our first assertion on this point, ^* that the hon- 
ourable light, in which piracy was considered in 
tfie times of barbarism, contributed not a litde 
to the slatjery of the human species." The rob- 
ber is represented here as frequently defeated in 
his attempts, and as reduced to that deplorable 
situation, to which he was endeavouring to bring 
another. This shews the frequent difficulty and 
d^ger of his undertakings : people would not 
tamely resign their lives or liberties, without a 
struggle. They were sometimes prepared ; were 
superior often, in many points of view, to these 
invaders of their liberty ; there were an hundred 
accidental circumstances frequendy in their fa- 
vour. These adventures therefore required all 
the skill, strength, agility, valour, and every 
thing, in short, that may be supposed to consti- 
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tute heroism, to conduct them with succ 
Upon this idea piratical expeditions first c: 
into repute, and their frequency afterwards, 
gether with the danger and fortitude, that v 
inseparably connected with them, brought tl 
into such credit among the barbarous nation 
antiquity, that of all human professions, pii 
was the most honourable.^ 

The notions then, which were thus annexe 
piratical expeditions, did not fail to prod 
those consequences, which we have mentio 
before. They afforded an opportunity to 
views of avarice and ambition, to conceal th 
selves under the mask of virtue* They exc 
a spirit of enterprize^ of all others the mos 
resistible, as it subsisted on the strongest pri 
pies of action, emolument and honour. T 
could the vilest of passions be gratified with 
pimity. People were robbed, stolen, murde: 
under the pretended idea that these were rep 
ble adventures : every enormity in short, 
committed, and dressed up in the habilimeni 
honour* 

But as the notions of men in the less bai 
rous ages, which followed, became more < 

* Thucydideti L. i, tub initio.— SeitntEmpirictii,^-^ 
Ice Ice* 
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ed and refined^ the practice of pirtcy began 
lually to diBappear. Ithad hitherto been sup- 
ed OB the grand columns of emolument and 
nir. When the latter therefore was remov- 
it received a considerable shock ; but, alas I 
id still a pillar for its aupport ! avarice, which 
.te in all states, and which is ready to turn 
ry invention to its own ends, strained hard 
its preservation. It had been produced in 
ages of barbarism ; it had been pointed out 
lose ages as lucrative, and under this notion 
as continued. People were still stolen j ma- 
were intercepted (some, in their pursuits of 
isure, others, in the dischargeof their seve- 
>ccupations) by their own countrymen ; who 
piously laid in wait- fof them, aad sol^ them 
rwards for slaves ; while others seized by 
xhants, who traded on the different coasts, 
■e torn from their friends and connections, 
carried into slavery. The merchants of 
essaly, if we can credit * Aristophanes who 
cr spared the vices of the timt-s, were par- 
darly infamous for the latter kind of depreda- 
ij the Athenians were notorious for the for- 
r i for they had practised these robberies to 
h an alarming degree of danger to individu- 

* AriitDph. Plut' A&. i. Scene f. 
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als, "^hat it was found necessary to enact a * laWf 
tvhlch punished V'c:n;:*ppers with death. — But' 
this is sufficient for our present purpose ; it wiS 
enable us to assert, that there were two classcft: 
of involuntary slaves among the ancients^ " o| 
those who were taken publicly in a state of warj; 
and of those who were privately stolen in a statii 
of innocence and peace." We may now ad& 
that the children and descendents of these 
posed a third. 

CHAP. IV. 

IT will be proper to say something here con- 
cerning the situation of the unfortunate mefli^ 
who were thus doooaed to a life of servituidc*' 

■ ■ ■ 

To enumerate their vaiio.ii« employments, aij4 
to describe the miseries which they endured il 
consequence, either from the severity, or tbfl 
long and constant application of their laboifl^l 
would exceed the bounds we have proposed IP | 
the present work. We shall confine ourselves tp 
their personal treatment^ as depending on tt)f 
power of their masters, and the protection of thie 
law. Their treatment, if considered in this lighV 
will equally excite our pity and abhorrence^ 

Zenoph* ArifAytt/Jtov^ L. i. 
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j Tfhey were beaten, starved, tortured, murdered 
I at discretion : they were dead in a civil sense ; 

tAey had neither name nor tribe ; were incapable 
of a judicial process ; were in short without ap- 
peal. Poor unfortunate men ! to be deprived of 
impossible protection! to suffer the bitterest of 
ffljuries without the possibility of redress ! to 
*fe condemned unheard 1 to be murdered with 
I impunity I to be considered as dead in that state, 
I the very members of which they were supporting 
■ by their labours I 

Yet such was their general situation : there 
were two places however, where their condi- 
tion, if considered in this point of view, was 
more tolerable. The Egyptian slave, though 
perhaps of all others the greatest drudge, yet if 
ie had time to reach the * temple of Hercules, 
found a certain retreat from the persecution of 
hiB* master; and he received additional comfort 
from the reflection, that his life, whether he 
xould 'reach it or not, could not be taken with 
impunity* Wise and salutary law ! how often 
must it have curbed the insolence of power, and 
stopped those passions in their progress, which 
had otherwise been destructive to the slave ! 

* 

* Herodotus, L. %• zij* 
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But though the persons of slaves were thu» 
greatly secured in iEgypt, yet there was no place 
so favourable to them as Athens. They were 
allowed a greater liberty of speech ; they had 
their convivial meetings, their amours, their ' 
hours of relaxation, pleasantry, and mirth ; they ; 
were treated, in short, with so much humanity i 
in general, as to occasion that observation of 
Demosthenes, in his second Phillippic, " that 
the condition of a slave, at Athens, was prefe^ 
able to that of a free citizen, in many other coun* 
tries." But if any exception happened (which 
was sometimes the case) from the general treat- 
ment described j if persecution took the place of 
lenity, and made the fangs of servitude more 
pointed than beforie, they had then their temple^ 
like the ^gygtiaii, for refuge ; where the legis- 
lature was so attentive, as to examine their com* 
plaints, and to order them, if they were found* 
ed in justice, to be sold to another master. 
Nor was this all : they had a privilege infinitely 
greater than the whole of these. They were al- 
lowed an opportunity of working for themselves, 
and if their diligence had procured them a sum 
equivalent with their ransom, they could imme- 
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diately, on paying it down,* demand their free- 
dom for ever. This law was, of all others, the 
most important ; as the prospect of liberty, which 
it forded, must have been a continual source 
of the most pleasing reflections, and have great- 
ly sweetened the draught, even of the most bit- 
ter slavery. 

Thus then, to the eternal honour of ^Egypt 
and Athens, they were the only places that we 
can find, where slaves were considered with any 
humanity at all. The rest of the world seemed 
to vie with each other, in the debasement and 
oppression of these unfortunate people. They 
used them with as much severity as they chose ; 
they measured their treatment only by their own 
passion and caprice ; and^ byr leaving them on 
every occasion, without the possibility of an ap- 
peal, they rendered their situation the most me- 
lancholy and intolerable, that can possibly be con- 
ceived. 

* To this privilege Plautus alludes in his Castna^ where he 
introdacet a s1av«, speaking in the following manner. 
" Q^id tu me vero libertate territas ? 
Qnod si lu nolis, filiusque etiam tuus 
Vobis invith^ atq amborum ingraitUf 
Una libella libtr pofsum fi«ru 

D 2 
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CHAP, V. 

AS we have mentioned the barbarouft andiA^ 
human treatment that generally fell to the lot c( 
slavey, it may not be amiss to inquire into tfat 
vazious circumstances by which it was produced 

The first circumstance, from whence it origi-.i 
Bated, was the commerce : for if men could be 
considered as possessions ; if, like cattle^ thejr 
could be bought and soldy it will not be difficult to 
suppose, that they could be held in the same con- 
sideration, or treated in the same manner. The 
commerce therefore, which was begun in the 
primitive ages of the world, by classing then ■ 
with the brutal species, and by -habituating the 
mind to considertiie terms of brute and slave d$ 
synonimousy soon caused them to be viewed in a 
low and despicable light, and as greatly inferior 
to the human species. Hence proceeded that ' 
treatment, which might not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to arise from so low an estimation. They 
were tamed, like beasts, by the stings of hunger 
and the lash, and their education was directed 
to the same end, to make them commodious in* 
atruments of labour for their possessors. 
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THk treaimenty which thus proceeded in the 
ages of barbarism, from the low estimation, in 
irhich fllaves were unfortunately held from the 
circumstances of the commerce, did not fail of 
producing, in the same instant, its ^wn effect. 
It depressed their minds ; it numbed their facul- 
ties ; and, by preventing those sparks of genius 
from blazing forth, which had otherwise been 
conspicuous } it gave them t\\9 appearance of be- 
ing endued with inferior capacities than the rest 
of mankind. This effect of the treatment had 
made so considerable a progress, as to have been 
a matter of observation in the days of Homer. 

* For half hh senses- Jove conTeys away, 
irh§m once he dooma to lee the servile day. 

Thus then did the commerce j by classing them 
originally with brutes^ and the consequent treat* 
menty by cramping their abilities^ and hindering 
them from becoming conspicuous, give to these 
vmfortunate people, at a very early period, the 
most unfavourable appearance* The rising gene- 
rations, who received both the commerce and 

* Homer, Odys. P. $7,%. In the latest edition of Horaer, 
the word, which we have translated tensesf is Apt rv or virtue, 
but the old and proper reading is No oc. as appears from Plato 
it Legibus, ch. 6, where he quotes it on a similar occcasioju 
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treatment from their ancestors, and who hac 
ways been accustomed to behold their effi 
did not consider these effects as incidental: t 
judged only from what they saw ; they belie 
Hci^ appearances to be real: and hence arose 
combined principle, that slaves were an infe\ 
order of men, and perfecdy void of understc 
ing. Upon this principle it was, that the fori 
treatment bcj^an to be fully cuiiiirined and est 
lished ; and as this principle was handed dc 
and disseminated, so it became, in succeed 
ages, an excuse for any severity, that despoti 
might suggest. 

We may observe herfl^ that as all nations 1 
this excuse in common, as arising from the c 
cumstances above-mentioned, so the Greeks fii 
and the Romans afterwards, had an additio 
excuse^ as arising from their own vanity. 

The former having conquered Troy, and hj 
ing united themselves under one common nai 
and interest, began, from that period, todist: 
guish the rest of the world by the title of barl 
rians; inferring by such an appellation, * "th 
they were, men who were only noble in their ov 
country j that they had no right, from their n 

^ Anetotle, Folic. Ch. a. ct iiiaeq[. 
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e^ to authority or command ; that, on the con* 
ry, so low were their capacities, they were 
tined by nature lo obet/y and to live in a state 
perpetual drudgery and subjugation." Con- 
mable with this opinion was the treatment: 
ich was accordingly prescribed to a barbarian^ 
le philosopher Aristotle himself, in the advice 
ich he gave to his pupil Alexander, before he 
nt upon his Asiatic expedition, intreated him 
** use the Greeks^ as it became a general^ but 
\ barbarians as it became a inaster ; consider, 
^s he, the former as friends and domestics ; 
t the latter, as brutes and plants ;^^ inferring- 
tt the Greeks, from the superiority of their 
sacities, had a natural right to domipion, and 
It the rest of the world, from the inferiority 
their own, were to be considered and treated 
the irrational part of the creation. 

Now, if we consider that this wa* the treat- 
2nt, which they judged to be absolutely proper 
r people of this description, and that their slaves 
jre uniformly those, whom they termed barba* 
ms ; being generally such, as were either kid- 
pped from Barbary^ or purchased from the 
r bar ion conquerors in their wartf with one 
LOther; we shall immediately see, with what 
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an additional excuse their own vanity had fur- 
nished them for the sallies of caprice and passion. 

To refute these cruel sentiments of the anci- 
ents, and to shew that their slaves were by no 
means an inferior order of beings than them- 
selves, may perhaps be considered as an unne- 
cessary task ; particularly, as having shewn, that 
the excuses of this inferior appearance were //ic/- 
dentalj arising, on the one hand, from the com- 
bined effects of the treatment and commerce, and, 
on the other, from vanity and pride j we seem to 
have refuted them already. But we trust that 
some few observations, in vindication of these 
unfortunate people, will neither be unacceptable 
nor improper. 

How then shall we begin the refutation ? Shall 
we say with Seneca, who saw many of the slaves 
in question, " What is a knight or a libertine^ or 
a slave ? Are they not names, assumed either 
from injury or ambition f^^ Or, shall we say 
with him on another occasion, ^^ Let us consider 
that he, whom we call our slave, is born in the 
same manner as ourselves ; that he enjoys the 
same sky, with all its heavenly luminaries ; that 
he breathes, that he lives, in the same manner 
as ourselves, and, in the same manner, that he 
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expires." These considerations, we confess, 
would furnish us with a plentiful source of argu- * 
ments in the case before us j but we decline their 
assistance. How thenshaU we begin ? Shall we 
enumerate the niji^y instances of fidelity, pa- 
tience, or valour, that are »Qrorded of the servik 
race ? Shall we enumerate the mati^ important 
services, that they rendered both to the individu- 
als and the community, under whom th^y lived ? 
Here would be a second source, from whence wc 
could collect sufficient materials to shew, that 
there was no inferiority inltheir nature. But we 
decline to use them. We shall content ourselves 
with some few instances, that relate to the geu" 
ius only : we shall mention the name.% of those of 
z, servile condition, whose writings, having escap- 
ed the wreck of time, and having been handed 
down even to the present age, arenow to be 
seen, as so many living monuments, that neither 
the Grecian, nor Roman genius, was ^superior to 
their own. 

The first, whom we shall mention here, is the 
famous iEsop. He was a Phrygian by birth, and 
lived in the time of Croesus, king of Lydia, to 
whom he dedicated his fables. The writings of 
this great man, in whatever light we consider 
them^ will be equally entitled to our admiration. 
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But we are well aware, that the very mentioa 
of him as a writer of fables, may depreciate him 
in the eyes of some. To such we shall propose 
a question, " Whether this sp^^Ies of writing 
has not been more be^^cial to mankind ; or 
whether it hw^ "Ot produced more important 
evencs, than any odier J" 

With respect to the first consideration, it b 
evident that these fables, as consisting of plain 
and simple transactions, are particularly easy to 
be understood; as conveyed in images, they' 
please and seduce the mind : and, as contsuning; 
a moralj easily deducible on the side of virtuer 
that they, afford, at the same time, the mi 
weighty precepts of philosophy. Here then nril 
the two grand points of composition, '^ a man- 
ner of expression to be apprehended by the low 
est capacities, and, ^ (what is considered ast 
victory in the art) an happy conjunction of utilitf 
and pleasure." Hence Quintilian recommends 
them, as singularly useful, and as admirabfy* 
adapted, to the puerile age ; as a just gradationi 
between the language of the nurse and the prc-i 
ceptor, and as furnishing maxims of prudence] 
and virtue, at a time when the speculative prii 
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pies of philosopliy are toodilHcult to be under- 
stood. Hence also having been inti'oduced by 
most civilized nations into their system ol' edu. 
cation, they have produced that general benefit, 
to which we at first alluded. Nor have ihcy been 
of less consequence in maturity ; but particular- 
ly to those of inferior capacities, or little erudi- 
tion, whom they have frequently served as a 
g;uide to conduct them in life, and as a medium, 
through which an explanation might be made, on . 
many and important occasions. 

With respect to the latter consideration, which 
ia easily deducible from hence, we shall only ap- 
peal to the wonderful effect, which the fable, pro- 
nounced by Demosthenes against Philip of Ma* 
cedon, produced among his hearers ; or to the 
(able, which was spoken by Menenius Agrippa 
to the Roman populace ; by which an illiterate 
multitude were brought back to their duty as ci- 
tizens, when no other species of oratory could 
prevail. 

To these truly ingenious, and phtlonojihical 
works of ^sop, we shall add those of his imi- 
tator Phcedrua, which in purity and elegance of 
style, are inferior to none. We shall add also 
the Lyric Poetry of Alcman, which is no servile 
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composition ; the sublime Morals of Epicteti 
and the incomparable comedies of Terence. 

Thus then does it appear, that the excu 
which was uniformly started in defence of tl 
treatment of slaves, had no foundation whatev 
either in truth or justice. The instances that ^ 
have mentioned above, are sufficient to she' 
that there was no inferiority, either in their n 
turej or their understandings : and at the san 
time that they refute the principles of the am 
ents, they afford a valuable lesson to those, wl 
have been accustomed to form too precipitate 
judgment on the abilities of men: for, alas 
how often has secret anguish depressed the s| 
rits of those, whom they have frequently ce 
sured, from their gloomy and dejected appea 
ance ! and how often, on the other hand, h 
their judgment resulted from their own vam 
and pride f 
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CHAP. VI. 

WE proceed now to the consideration of the 
commerce: in consequence of which, people, en- 
dued with the same feelings and faculties as our- 
selves, were made subject to the laws and limi- 

I 

tations of possession* 

This commerce of the human species was of 
a very early date. It was founded on the idea 
that men were property ; and, as this idea was 
coeval with the first order of invohtntary slaves, 
it must have arisen, (if the date, which we pre- 
viously affixed to that order, be right) in the first 
practices of barter. The Story of Joseph, as re- 
corded in the sacred writings, whom his brothers 
sold from an enyious suspicion of his future 
greatness, is an ample testimony of the truth of 
this conjecture. It shews that there were men, 
even at that early period, who travelled up and 
down as merchants^ collecting not only balm, 
myrrh, spicery, and other wares, but the human 
species also, for the pusposes of traffic. The 
instant determination of the brothers, on the first 
sight of the merchants,, ^o s^ell him^ and the im- 
mediate acquiescence of these, who purchased 
him for a foreign market, prove that this com- 
merce had been then established, not only in that 
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part of the country, where this transaction hi 
pened, but in that also, whither the merchai 
were then travelling with their camels, name 
iEgypt : and they shew farther, that, as all c 
toms require time for their establishment, s( 
must have existed in the ages, previous to t 
of Pharaoh ; that is, in those ages, in which 
fixed the first date of involuntary servitu 
This commerce then, as appears by the pres 
instance, existed in the earliest practices of b 
tcr, and had descended to the ^Egyptians, th 
-as long a period of time, as was sufficient to h; 
made it, in the times alluded to, an establisl 
custom. Thus was -/Egypt, in those days, 
place, of the greatest resort ; the grand empi 
urn of trade, to which people were driving tl: 
merchandize, as to a centre : and thus did it 
ford, among other opportunities of traffic, 
Jirst market that is recorded, for the sale of 
human species. 

This market, which was thus supplied by 
constant concourse of iperchants, who reso^ 
to it from various parts, could not fail, by tl* 
means, to have been considerable, It recei^ 
afterwards, an additional supply from those p 
cies, which we n^eptioned to have existed in 
uncivili^^ed ages of the world, and which, 'u\ i 
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it gready promoted and encouraged ; and it be- 
came, from these united circumstances, so fa- 
mous, as to have been known, within a few cen- 
turies from the time of Pharaoh, both to the 
Grecian colonies in Asia, and the Grecian 
islands. Homer mentions Cyprus and iEgypt as 
the common markets for slaves, about the times 
of the Trojan war. Thus Antinous, offended 
with Ulysses, threatens to send him to * one ot 
these places, if he does not instantly depart from 
his table. The same poet also, in his f hymn 
to Bacchus, mentions them again, but in a more 
unequivocal manner, as the common markets 
for slaves. He takes occasion, in that hymn, 
to describe the pirates' method of scouring the 
coast, from the circumstance of their having kid- 
napped Bacchus, as a noble youth, for whom 
they expected an immense ransom. The cap- 
tain of the vessel, having dragged him on board, 
is represented as addressing himself thus, to the 
steersman ; 

" Haul in the tackle, hoist aloft the sail, 
Then take your helm, and watch the doubtful gale 5 
To mind the captive pi^ey, be cur's the cai-e. 
While you to -figypt or to Cyprus steer ; 

* Horn. Odysa. L. 17. 44S. 

t L. 96. 

£ 2 
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There shall he go, unless his friends he'll telU 
Whose ransom-gifts will pay us full as well.'* 

It may not perhaps be considered as a digres- 
sion, to mention in few words, by itself , the won- 
derful concordance of the writings of Moses 
and Homer with the case before us : not that the 
former^ from their divine authority, want addi- 
tional support, but because it cannot be unplea- 
sant to see them confirmed by a person, who, be« 
ing one of the earliest writers, and living in a 
very remote age, was the first that could afford 
us any additional proof of the circumstances 
above-mentioned. iEgypt is represented, in the 
first book of the sacred writings, as a market fixr 
•laves, and, in the * second, as famous for the 
severity of its servitude, f The same line of 
Homer, which we have already referred to^ con* 
veys to us the same ideas. It points it out as a 
market for the human species, and by the epi- 
thet of " bitter iEgypt," (J which epithet is pe- 
culiarly annexed to it on this occasion) alludes in 

* Exodus. Ch. z. 

f Vide note 1st. ptg^iJ. 

f This strikes as the more forcibly, a:, it is stiled ** Uautlfiil 
mni well waUredi* in all Other paisaget where it is mcotioaed^ 
but this. 
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the sh'ongest manner to that severity- and rigour, 
of which the sacred historian transmitted us the 
first account. 

But to return. Though ^gypt was the first 
market recorded for this species of traffic ; and 
though ^gypt, and CypriA afterwards, were 
particularly distinguished for it, in the times of 
the Trojan war ; yet they were not the only pla- 
ces, even at that period, where mea were bought 
and sold. The Odyssey of Homer shews that it 
was then practised in many of the islands of the 
^goean sea: and the Iliad, that it had taken 
place among those Grecians on the continent of 
Europe, who had embarked from thence on the 
Trojan expedition. This appears particularly 
at the end of the seventh book. A fleet is de- 
scribed there, as having just arrived from Lem- 
nos, with a supply of wine for the Grecian camp. 
The merchants are described also, as inamedi- 
ately exposing it to sale, and as receiving in 
• exchange among other articles of barter, ^^ a 
number of slaves.^^ 

It will now be sufficient to observe, that, as 
other states, arose, and as circumstances con- 
tributed to make them known, this custom is 
discovered to have existed among them ; that it 
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travelled over all Asia ; that it spread through 
the Grecian and Roman world; was in luel 
among the barbarous nations, which overturned* 
the Roman empire; and was practised ther^ 
fore, at the same period, throughout all Europe. 



CHAP. VII. 

This slavery and commercfj which had conti- 
nued for so long a time, and which was thus 
practised in Europe at so late a period as that, | 
which succeeded the grand revolutions in the I 
western world, began, as the northern nation! 
were setded in their conquests, to decline, and| 
on their full establishment, were abolished. A 
difference of opinion has arisen respecting the 
cause of their abolition ; some having asserted, 
that they were the necessary consequences of the 
feudal system; while others, superior both in I 
number and in argument, have maintamed that I 
they were the natural effects of Christianiiy* k 
The mode of argument, which the former adopt I 
on this occasion, is as follows. ^^ The multi- ! 
tude of litde states, which sprang up from ose 
great one at this sera, occasioned infinite bick- 
erings and matter for contention. There was 

• 

not a state or seignory, which did not want att 
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the hands they could muster, either to defend 
their own right, or to dispute that of their neigh- 
bours. Thus every man was taken into the ser- 
vice : whom they armed they must trust: and there 
could be no trust but in free men. Thus the bar- 
rier between the two natures was thrown down, 
and slavery was no more heard of in the westP 

That this was not the necessary consequence 
of such a situation, is apparent. The political 
state of Greece, in its early history, was the 
same as that of Europe, when divided, by the 
feudal system, into an infinite number of small 
and independent kingdoms. There was the 
same matter therefore for contention, and the 
same call for all tlie hands, that could be muster- 
ed : the Grecians, in short, in the heroic^ were 
in the same situation in these respects as the 
feudal barons in the Gothic times. Had this 
therefore been a necessary effect, there had been 
^ cessation of servitude in Greece, in tho^e ages, 
in which we have already shewn that it existed* 

But with respect to Christianity^ many and 
great are the arguments, that it occasioned so 
desirable an event. It taught, ^^that all men 
were originally equal j that the Deity was no ret 
ppectpr pf persons, and that, as 931 men were tQ 
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give an account of their actions hereafter, i( 
necessary that they 'should be free.^' T 
doctrines could not fail of having their pi 
influence on those, who first embraced Ch 
ofutify from a conviction of its truth ; an< 
those of their descendants afterwards, wh< 
engaging in the crusades ^ and hazarding 
lives and fortimes there^ shewed, at least, a 
tachment to that religion. We find them a 
dingly actuated by these principles : We hs 
positive proof, that the feudal system ha< 
share in the honour of suppressing slavery 
that Christianity was the only c^ii^e; foi 
greatest part of the charters which were grj 
for the freedom of slaves in those times (i 
of which are still extant) were granted, " 
amore Dei^ pro mercede animasJ*'* They 
founded, in short, on religious considerat 
** that they might procure the favour of 
Deity, which they conceived themselves to 
forfeited, by the subjugation of those, w 
they found to be the objects of the divin* 
nevolence and attention equally with themsel 

These considerations, which had thus i 
first origin in Christianity^ began to produce t 
effects, as the di£Ferent nations were conver 
^d procured that general liberty at last^ wl 
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[wJt the close of the twelfth century, was conspic^ 
juous in the west of kiirope; What a glorious 
and important change ! Those, who would have 
otherwise no hopes, but that their miseries 
ould be terminated by deaths were then freed 
^4x>'m their servile condition ; those^ who,* by 
^he laws of war, would have had otherwise ka 
mediate prospect of servitude from the hands 
their imperious cofiquerors, were then ex^ 
m^hanjred;' a custom, which has happily descended 

gthf present day. Thus^ ^^ a numerous class 
men, who formerly had nd political existence^ 
id were employed merely as instruments of la<« 
hour, became useful citizens, arrd contributed 
towards augmenting the force or riches of the 
society, which adopted them as members ;'^ and 
thus did the greater part of the Europeans, by 
ifaeir conduct on this occasion, assert not only 

Prty for themselves, but for their fellow crea* 
salso* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

BUT if men therefore, at a time when undfe 
the influence of religion they exercised their sem 
ous thoughts, abolished slavery, how impious must 
they appear, who revived it; and what arguments 
will not present, themselves against their con- 
duct I* The Portuguese, within two centuries 
after its suppression in Europe, in imitation ol 
those piracies^ which we have shewn to have er 
isted in the uncivilized ages of the world, madf 
their descents on Africa, and committing depre 
dations on the coast, j:^r«^ carried the wretchec 
inhabitants into slavery. 

* The following short history of the African servitude, ii 
taken from Astley's Collection of Voyag^es, and from the uni- 
ted testimonies of Smyth, Andanson, Bosman, Moore, and 
others, who were agents to the different factories established 
there ; who resided many years in the country ; and poUisbed 
their respective histories at their return. These writers, if 
they are partial at all, may be considered as favourable rather 
to their own countrymen, than the unfortunate Africans. 

I We would not wish to be understood, that slavery wai 
unknown in Africa before the piraHcal expeditions of the 
Portupietti as it appears from the Nmhian*i Geography, that 
both the slavery and commerce had been established among the 
natives with one another. We mean only to assert, that the 
jPorfuguete were the first of the Europea$Ui who made their 
/ira/i^a/ expeditions, and shewed the way to that slavery^ which 
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This practice, however trifling and partial it 
might appear at first, soon became serious and 
geneFal. A melancholy instance of the depravi- 
ty of human nature ; as it shews, that neither the 
laws nor religion of any country, however excel- 
lent the forms of each, are sufficient to bind the 
consciences of some; but that there are always 
men, of every age, country, and persuasion, who 
are ready to sacrifice their dearest principles at 
the shrine of gain. Our own ancestors, together 
with the Spaniards, French, and most of the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, soon followed the pira* 
tiazl example ; and thus did the Europeans, to 
their eternal infamy, renew a custom, which 
their own ancestors had so lately exploded, from 
ti conscientiousness of its impiety^ 

The unfortunate Africans, terrified at these 
repeated depredations, fled in confusion from 
the coast, and sought in the interior parts of the 
country, a retreat from the persecution of their 
invaders. But, alas, they were miserably disap- 
pointed ! There are few retreats, that can escape 

now makes so disgraceful a figure in the western colonies of 
the Suroptaiu. In the term <* EuropeanR,** wherever it shall 
• occur in the remaining part of this first dissertation, we include 
the Portuguese^ and those natioiu only^ who followed their ezamp* 
pie. 

T 
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the penetrating eye of avarice. The Europeans 
still pursued them ; they entered their rivers $ 
sailed up into the heart of the country ; surpriz- 
ed the unfortunate African^ again ; and carried 
them into slavery. 

But thi9 conduct, though successful at first, de« 
feated afterwards its own ends. It created a 
more general alarm, and pointed out, at the same 
instant, the best method of security from future 
depredations. The banks of the rivers were ac- 
cordingly deserted, as the coasts had been be- 
fore ; and thus were the Christian invaders left 
without a prospect of their prey. 

In this situation however, expedients were not 
wanting. They now formed to themselves th^ 
resolution of setding in the country ; of securing 
themselves by fortified posts ; of changing their 
system of force. into that of pretended liberality ; 
and of opening, by every species of bribery and 
corruption, a communication with the natives. 
These plans were put into immediate execution. 
The Europeans erected their * forts ; landed 
their merchandize ; and endeavoured, by a peace* 

• The Portuguese erected their first fort at D^Bimina^ in th« , 
year 1 481, about forty years after Alonzo Gonzales had point* 
ed the Southern Africans out to his countrymen as articles of ' 
commerce* 
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able deportment, by presents, and by every ap- 
pearance of munificence, to seduce the attach- 
ment and confidence of the Africans. These 
schemes had the desired effect. The gaudy 
trappings of European art, not only caught their 
attention, but excited their curiosity : they daz- 
zled the eyes and bewitched the senses, not only 
of those, to whom they were given, but of those 
to whom they were shewn. Thus followed- a 
speedy intercourse with each other, and a confi- 
dence, highly favourable to the views of avarice 
or ambition. 

. It was now time for the Europeans to embrace 
the opportunity, which this intercourse had thus 
afforded them, of carrying their schemes into ex- 
ecution, and of fixing them on such a permanent 
foundation, as should secure them future success. 
They had already discovered, in the different in- 
terviews obtained, the chiefs of the African 
tribes. They paid their court therefore to these, 
and so completely intoxicated their senses with 
the luxuries, which they brought from home, as 
to be able to seduce them to their designs. A 
treaty of peace and commerce was immediately 
concluded : it was agreed, that the kings, on their 
part, should, from this period, sentence /^mow^r* 
0f war and convicts to European servitude i and 
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that the Europeans should supply them, in return 
with the luxuries of the north. This agreemen 
immediately took place ; and thus begun tha 
commerce^ which makes so considerable a figun 
at the present day. 

But happy had the Africans been, if thos< 

only, who had been justly convicted of crimes 

or taken in a just war, had been sentenced to th< 

severities of servitude ! How many of thos< 

miseries, which afterwards attended them, hac 

V been never known ; and how would their histQX3 

have saved those sighs and emotions of pity 

which must now ever accompany its perusal 

The Europeans, on the establishment of tfaeii 

western colonies, required a greater number o 

slaves than a strict adherence to the treaty ooul< 

produce. The princes therefore had only th< 

choice of relinquishing the tommerce, or o 

consenting to beconve imjust. They had loi^ 

experienced the emoluments of the trade ; Hm 

had acquired a taste for the luxuries it afibrded 

and they now beheld an opportunity of gratify in 

it, but in a more extensive mannen Avark 

therefore,, which was too powerful for Juatk 

on tkia occasion, immediately turned the scab 

not only those, who were fairly convicted ( 

^encesiy were now sentenced to servitude, b 
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even those who were suspected. New crimes 
were invented, that new punishments might suc- 
ceed. Thus was every appearance soon con- 
strued into reality ; c«rery shadow into a sub- 
stance ; and often virtue into a crime. 

Such also was the case with respect to prison- 
\ ' ers of war. Not only those were now delivered 
into slavery, who were taken in a state of pub- 
lic enmity and injustice, but those also, who, 
conscious of no injury whatever, were taken in 
the arbitrary skirmishes of these venal sove- 
reigns. War was now made, not as formerly, 
from the motives of retaliation and defence, but 
for the sake of obtaining prisoners alone, and the 
advantages resulting from their sale. If a ship 
from Europe came but into sight, it was now 
considered as a sufficient motive for a war, and 
as a signal only for an instantaneous commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

But if the African kings could be capable of 
such injustice, what vices are there, that their 
consciences would restrain, or what enormities, 
that we might not expect to be committed ? 
When men once consent to be unjust, they lose, 
at the same instant with their virtue, a consider- 
able portion of that sense of shame, which, till 
theD) had been found a successful protector 



y 
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against the sallies of vice. From that awful pe- 
riody almost every expcctatioii is forlorn : the 
heart is left unguarded : its great protector is no 
more : the vices therefore, which so long encom- 
passed it in vain, obtsdn an easy victory: in 
crowds they pour into the defenceless avenues, 
and take possession of the soul : there is nothing 
now too vile for them to meditate, too impious 
to perform. Such was the situation of the des- 
potic sovereigns of Africa. They had once 
ventured to pass the bounds of virtue, and they 
soon proceeded to enormity. This was particu- 
larly conspicuous in that general conduct, which 
they uniformly observed, after any unsuccessful 
conflict. Influenced only by the venal motives 
of European traffic, they first made war upon 
the neighbouring tribes, contrary to every prin- 
ciple of justice ; and if, by the flight of the ene- 
my, or by other contingencies, they were dis- 
appointed of their prey, they made no hesitation 
of immediately turning their arms against their 
own subjects. The first villages they came to, 
were always marked on this occasion, as the first 
objects of their avarice. They were immediatdy 
surrounded, were afterwards set on fire, and the 
wretched inhabitants seized, as they were escap 
ing from the flames. These, consisting of whok 
families, fathers> brothers, husbands, wiv^s 
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«Bid children, were instantly driven in chuns to 
the merchants, and consigned to slavery. 

To these calamities, which thus arose from 
the tyranny of the kings, we may now subjoin 
those, whi ch arose from the avarice of private 
'persons. Many were kidnapped by their own 
countrymen, who encouraged by the merchants 
of Europe, previously lay in wait for them, and 
sold them afterwards for slaves ; while the sea- 
men of the different ships, by every possible ar- 
tafi^, enticed others on board, and transported 
them to the regions of servitude. 

As these practices are in full force at the pre- 
' sent day, it appears that there are four orders of 
ifiaohmtary slaves on the African continent ; of 
* convicts ; of prisoners of ruar ; of those, who 
are publicly seized by virtue of the authority of 
their prince ; and of those, who are privately 
Mdnc^ed by individuals. 

* In the ancient servitude, we reckoned convicts among the 
iftUtmiary slaves, because thej had it in their power, by a vir- 
tuottt c<mduct, to have avoided so melancholy a situation ; in 
the African^ we include them in the involuntary^ because as 
. virtnea are frequently construed into crimes, from the venal 
motivef of the traffic, no person whatever poJMenei mch a 
^tmn or Mn* 
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It remains only to observe on this head, that 
in the sale and purchase of these, the African 
commerce or Slave Trade consists ; that they arc 
delivered to the merchants of Europe in ex- 
change for their various commodities ; that these 
transport them to their colonies in the west, 
where their slavery takes place ; and that a fifth 
order arises there, composed of all such as are 
bom to the native Africans, after their transpor- 
tation and slavery have commenced. 

Having thus explained as much of the history 
of modern servitude, as is sufficient for the pro- 
secution of our design, we should have closed 
our account hefe, but that a work, just publish- 
ed, has furnished us with a singular anecdo^ of 
the colonists of a neighbouring nation, which we 
cannot but relate. The learned * author, hav- 
ing described the method which the Dutch colo- 
nists at the Cape make use of to take the Hot- 
tentots and enslave them, takes occasion, in ma- 
ny subsequent parts of the work, to mention the 
dreadful effects of the practice of slavery; 
which, as he justly remarks, " leads to all manner 

* Andrew Sparrman, M. D. professor of Physic at Stock- 
holm, fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Sweden, 
and iHspector of rit» cabinet of natural history, whose voyage 
was translated into English, and published in 2785. 
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of misdemeanors and wickedness. Pregnant 
women, (says he) and children in their tenderest 
years, were not at this time, neither indeed are 
they ever, exempt from the effects of the ha- 
tred and spirit of vengeance constantly harbour- 
ed by the colonists, with respect to the fBo- 
shies-man nation ; excepting such indeed as are 
marked out to be carried away into bondage. 

^^ Does a colonist at any time get sight of a Bo- 
shies-man, he takes fire immediately, and spirits 
up his horse and dogs, in order to hunt him with 
more ardour and fury than he would a wolf, or 
any other wild beast ? On an open plain, a few 
colonists on horseback are always sure to get the 
better of the greatest number of Boshies-men that 
can be brought together ; as the former always 
keep at the distance of about an hundred, or an 
hundred and fifty paces (just as they find it con- 
venient) and charging their heavy fire-arms with 
a very large kind of shot, jump off their horses, 
and rest their pieces in their usual manner on 
their ramrods, in order that they may shoot with 
the greater certainty ; so that the balls discharg- 
ed by them will sometimes, as I have been assur- 
ed, go through the bodies of six, seven, or eight 
of the enemy at a time, especially as these latter 

t Boahie«-maD, or wiUI JBHimM» 
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know no better than to keep close together in a 
body, 

** And not only is the capture of the Hottentots 
considered by them merely as a parly of pleasure, 
but in cold blood they destroy the bands which 
i^ature has knit between their husbands, and their 
wives and children, &c,'' 

With what horror do these passages seem to 
strike us I What indignation do they seem to 
raise in our breasts, when we reflect, that a part 
of the human species are considered as game^ and 
ih2Lt parties of pleasure are made for their destrttc- 
tion! The lion does not imbrue his claws in 
blood, unless called upon by hunger, or provoked 
by interruption ; whereas the merciless Dutchi 
more savage than the brutes themselves, not only 
murder their fellow-creatures without any pro* 
vocation or necessity, but even make a diversioa 
of their su£ferings, and enjoy their pain. 
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PART 11. 
THE AFRICAN COMMERCE, 

OR 

SLAVE TRADE. 



CHAP. I. 



A, 



S we explained the History of Slavery in 
the first part of this Essky, as far as it was neces- 
•ary for our purpose, we shall now take the ques- 
th$h into consideration which we proposed at 
fiHit as the subject of our inquiry, viz. how far 
the commerce and slavery of the human species, 
^ revived by some of the nations of Europe in 
the persons of the unfortunate Africans, and as 
revived, in a^great measure, on the principles of 
antiquity are consistent with the laws of nature, 

[. or the common notions of equity, as established 

^ among men. 



\ 



This question resolves itself into two separate 
parts for discussion, into the African commerce 
(as explained in the history of slavery J and the 
equent slavery in the colonies^ as founded on 
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the equity of th^ commerce. The former, of 
course, will be first examined. For this purpose 
we shall inquire into the rise, nature and design of 
government. Such an inquiry will be particularly 
useful in the present place ; it will afford us that 
general knowledge of isubordination and liberty, 
which is necessary in the case before us, and 
will be found, as it were, a source, to which we 
may frequently refer for miany and valuable argu- 
ments. 



It appears that mankind were originally free, 
and that they possessed an equal right to th^ soil 
and produce of the earth. For proof of thtff 
we need only appeal to the divine writings ^-io 
the golden age of the poets, which, like o^ier 
fables of the times, had its origin ip trutth; Wi4 
to the institution of the Saturnalia^ and of oOigx 
similar festivals ; all of which are so many m/of^ 
ments of this original equality of men. Heitff 
then there was no rank, no distinction, no sMfief 
rior. Every man wandered where he chodei 
changing his residence, as a spot attracted his 
fancy, or suited his convenience, uncontroubd 
by his neighbour, unconnected with any but his 
family Hence also (as every thing was com- 
mon) he collected what he chose without injury, | 
and enjoyed without injury what he had collec^ 1 
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t Af^ivr^iidi' wfi» the first situation of mankind i^ 
m^ stnle (^ disa^ciatifin and independence. 

.. Xn £his dissociated state it is impossible that 
jseh could have Jong continued. The dangers 
which they must have frequently been exposed, 
ihe attacks of fierce and rapacious beasts, by 
^Af proedatory attempts of their own species, ^nd 
hy the disputes of contiguous and independent 
faniilies ; these, together with their inability to 
defend themselves, on many such occasions, 
•ll^st lis^Ve incited them to unite. Hence then 
%:|6<odrfy formed on the grand principles of pre- 
lifimtion and defence : and as these principles 
ibtgsm to operate, in the different parts of the 
?iil^ where the different families had roamed, 
l^^^reiit number of these societies began to be 
iiHiied and established; which, taking to them- 
iiP|t(Refi particular names from particular occurren- 
^I0|i^'^ began to be perfectly distinct from one an* 



it. 



i^s the individuals, 6f whom (hese societies 
wet^ composed, had associated only for their de- 
■S^lCe, so they experienced, at first, no change 



^ 



^ Thw coo'ckisiooi Concerning the dimociated »tate of man. 
r^iM, is confirmed by all the early wl'itcrs, with whose descrip* 
^^nter of primitive times no other conclusion it reconciieable. 

O 
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in their conditioB. They were still independSei 
and free ; they were still without discipline ^ 
laws; they had every thing still in commofl 
they pursued the same manner of life ; wander 
ing only, in Aerdsj as the earth gave them or re 
fused them sustenance, and doing, as a public 
body, what they had been accustomed to do ai 
individuals before. This was the exact situ^tii]^ 
of the *'GetaB and Scythians, of the f Lt'ybisuM 
and Goetulians, of the ;( Italian Aborigines, anc 
of the II Huns and Alans. They, had left tbek 
original state of dissociation , and had steppec 
into that, which has been described. Thus was 
the second situation of men a state of indepeh' 
dent society* ' 

» 

Having thus joined themselves together,' aitti 
having formed themselves info several large mi 
distinct bodies, they could not fail of submitetitf 
soon to a more considerable change* Thtft 
numbers must have rapidly increased, and llld 
societies, in process of time, have become 0i 
populous, as frequently to have experienced tb' 
want of subsistence, and many of the commo 
tions and tumults of intestine strife. For thesi 



* Justin. L. a. C. a. 

f Sallnst. Bell. Jag. 

% Sallutt. Bell. Cadi. 

I Afflmianas Marcellinuai X. 31. C. %. et inteq. 






iited^eBientes hovrevcr, there were remedied to 
te found. Agriculture would furnish them with 
thiit subsistence and support, which the earth, 
ftdca ^e jrapid increase of its inhabitants, bad 
bibtome unable spontaneously to produce. An 
iti^gnation of property would not only enforce 
1^' application, but excite an emulation, to la- 
feb^fjand government would at once afford a 
"^li^urity to the acquisitions of the industrious, 
and heal the intestine disorders of the commu- 
Billy,'by the introduction of la^s. 

." Such then were the remedies, that were gra- 
dually applied. The societiesy which had hither- 
to seen their members, undistinguished either 
by authority or rank, admitted now of magibtra- 
;tical pre-eminence. They were divided into 
ftl>U>ea 5 to e^eiy tribe was allotted a particular 
'ififliarict for its support, and to every individual 
Jus particular spot. * The Germans, who con- 
iMiited of many and various nations, were exactly 
iJH this situation. They had advanced a step be- 
^Diid the Scythians, Gcetulians, and those, whom 
we described before; and thus was the third 
MitufiUon of mankind a state of subordinate so- 
^Sett/m 

. ** Agri pro Natnero Cultorma ab «mv«nis per vicof occu- 
paatur, quos mox inter se secundum di|;nationem partiuotur. 
Tactitvt^ O. iL lie Mor» Geno. 
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CHAR II. 

AS we have thus traced the situatibn of. man 
f|-om unbounded liberty to subordination, it wifi 
be proper to carry our inquiries farther, and to 
consider, who first obtained the pre-eminenct in 
these primoeval societies^ and by what particular 
methods it was obtained. 

There were only two ways, by which such an 
event could have been produced, by compuhitm 
or consent. When mankind first saw the neces- 
sity of government, it is probable that many had 
conceived the desire of ruling. To be placed in 
a new situation, to be taken from the common 

• 

herd, to be the first, distinguished ^mong men, 
were thoughts, that must haVe had their charms. 
Let us suppose then, that these thoughts had 
worked so unusually on the passions of any par- 
ticular individual, as to have driven him to the 
extravagant design of obtaining the pre-^nu- 
nence by force. How could his design have 
been accomplished ? How could he forcibly hav^ 
usurped the jurisdiction at a time, when all beipg 
equally free, there was not a single person, wb6(|e 
assistance he could coknmand? Add to tlil^r 
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ikat, in a sta^te of turit^ersal liberty, force had 
been repaid by forc^, and the attempt had been 
fatal to die usurper. 

i •.As^em/urtf then could never have been gained 
.ftt-fir8t by compukiojtf so it could only have been 
obtained by convent; and as men ivere then go* 
..i&g to make an important sacrifice^ for the sake 
^' their mutual happiness, so he alone could 
have obtained it, (not whose ambition had greatly 
distinguished bxm from the rest) but in whose 
tMdom^ justice, prudence j and virtue^ the whole 
jQommuKiity could confide. 

, .To confirm this reasoning, we shall appeal, 
as before, to facts ; and shall consult therefore, 
the history of those nations, which having Just 
lijft their former state of independent society^ 
';^er€f the vety people that estabtished suBordina^ 
Voftvuhii goi&ffimeriU 

' . TW ^mm^ntari^s of Ciesar aCmrd us the fbl» 
ivi^o^ ateomita of the ancient Gaql^* When 
^BKf' ei tbeiar T6a^y i'Hiker hy death, or deposi- 
tion, made a vacancy in the regal office, the 
whole nation was immediately convened for the 
^^pdintnient of a sncciessor* th these national 
*^<iMiVentibfis were (he tegal oflSfceWbnferreA 
'i^evf flldJvidual' Had a voice on the occa^idn, 

G 2 
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and eveiy individasd was free. The person .up<f: 
on whom the general approbation appeared t»'. 
fall, was immediately advanced to pre-eminence 
in the stat^» He was uniformly one, whose' 
actions had made him eminent ; whose conduct, 
had gained him previous applause ; wiiose V8»! 
lour the very assembly, that elected him, had' 
themselves witnessed in the field; whose pruK 
dence, wisdom and justice, having rettderedr 
him signally serviceable, had endeared him td> 
his tribe. For this reason, their kingdoms wa>^. 
not hereditary: the son did not always iolierit' 
the virtues of the sire r and they were determliii>t 
ed that he alone should possess authority,^ in 
whose virtues they could confide. Nor was thit 
all. So sensible were they of the importaift' 
sacrifice they had made ; so extremely jealdiiiP 
even of the name of superiority and power, thi^C^ 
they limited, by a variety of laws„ the author}^ 
of the very person, whom they had Just electetf^^ 
from a confidence, of his integrity ; AndbtoriiT' 
himself . confessing, ^ thlt his people had i^ 
much power over him, as he could possibly ha^"^ 
over his people.'* ?'' 

The san^e custom, as appears from TacitU}L> 
prevailed also among the Germans. T^^q 
had their national councils, like the Gaul»« )f^ {^ 
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vUch the regal and ducal offices were confirm^ 
ed according to^ the majority of voices. Tbejr 
deGt)ed' also^ on these occasionsj diose only^ 
whom their virtue, by repeated trial, had unn 
•qiuvocalljr distinguished from the rest; and 
dwjr limited dieir authoritjr so far, as neither to 
lc«?e them the power of inflicting imprisonment 
or stripes, nor of exercising any penal jurisdic- 
tkn. ' But as punishment was necessary in a state 
of' ccvil society, << it was permitted to the priests 
soone, that it might appear to have been inflicted 
bjrsdi^ order of the gods, and not by any supe- 
itor flnKthority in msm." 

<•■•■■■ 

i 7!he ac^unts which we have thus given of the 
apiplent Germans and Gauls, will be found also to 
tip.equally true . of those people, which had axw 
xflfjj^d at the same state of subordinate society. 
ly^.alig^t app^, for a testimony pf this, to the 
hiUlipry'iof the.. Goths; to the history of the 
I^i^aciksjand Saxons ; to the history, in short, of 
pjJI^.diQse nations, from which the different govern- 
]il99tr» now conspicuous i^ Europe, l^ave un- 
deniably sprung. And we might appeal, as a 
fiurther proof, to the Americans, who are repre- 
S^^diiy^manyof ibe modems, from theirown 
o^ndar tesdmony, as observing the Mine customs 
^er present day; -'• .:- » 
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. . • • • 

Itrematnd only to obsefve, that as these < 

toms prevailed atnotfg the* different nations 

scribed, in their earty state of subordinate 

e;ietjr, and as they were moreover the cust 

of their respective ancestors, it appears that t 

tnust have been handed down, both by tradi 

ted use, from the first introduction of govi 

CHAP. ni. 

/ 

4 . . 

W£ may now deduce thoae general vsMi 

rf ■ " ■ 

concerning subordination^ and lihri^y whicti 
mentioned to have been essentially connei 
•with the sublet, and which some, frofio^ spi 
4aticMi only, and witbewtt any attoskm. to & 
ka^ been bold dnoog^ to deny. 

U appears first, that Ubertif is a natutdy 
.government an .odvejHitiom rights bepau6e 
meuweret>riguiatty free. 

It appears secondfy, thajt government i 

'^contract; because, in these primceval subo 

nate societies, we have seen it voluntarily < 

^ The iullltir la» tecfy ff«ad <^ tin>rls imitled Pftle^s IH 

, and PoUticAl Jfkdpita^f^ wUohi, lA thiv one fc^ect, fev 

thoce which have been hinted at, as it deiue§ that govena: 

was a contract. ** No social compact was ercr made in fs 
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ferred oh the one hand, and accepted on the 
other. We have seen it subject to various re- 
arictions. We have seen its articles, which 
could then only be written by tradition and use, 
as perfect and binding as those, which are now 

— ** it it to tDppose it pomUe to call saTaget out of caTfs and 
desorts, to deliberate upon topics, which the experience and 
itodies, and the refinements of civil life alone suggest. There- 
fore no goTemment in the uniTerte begun from this original** 
Bat there are no grounds for so absurd a supposition ; for go- 
ynrmatnti and of course the social compact, does not appear 
to hare been introduced at the time, when families coming 
ont o^ their caves and deserts, or, in other words, quitting 
their former tKisociatid state, joined themselves together. They 
had lived a considerable time in society^ like the Lybians and 
GAtnliaas before mentioned, and had felt many of the disad- 
vantages of a want of discipline and laws, before government 
was introduced at all. The author of this Essay, before he 
took into consideration the origin of government, was deter« 
mined, in a matter of such importance, to be biassed by no 
opinion whatever, and much less to indulge himself in speciu 
Jation. He w as determined solely to adhere to fact, and, by 
looking into the accounts left us of those governments which 
were in their infancy, and, of course in the least complicated' 
Mate, to attempt to discover their foimdation : he cannot say 
therefore, that upon a very minute perusal of the excellent 
work before quoted, he has been so far convinced, as to retract 
in the least from his sentiments on this head, and to give up 
maxims, which are drawn from historical facts, for thosc» 
which are the result of speculation. He may observe here, 
that whether government waa a t§Minui or aott it will ant 
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to letters*. We have teen it, m shcrit, 
paptsdi:iiig of the fitderal nature, as much as it 
Qould in a stal)e, which wanted the means of 
i^ecordiiig its transactions. 

• I 

It appears, thirdly, that the grand object of th^ 
cimiract^ is HIe^ happiness of the people i becavne 
they gaive the sup^eiteGy to him akme, w4io had 
been conspicnons for the splendor of hiis abitttiesy 
or the integrity of his life : that the power of the 
multitude being directed by the wisdgm void jus*, 
ticcoi the prince, they'might experience the m)sl 
efTectual protectioii from injury, the hia^ie^ad» 
vantlages tA society, the greatest possible ha^ 
piness. ^ 

luffect tke rouoniBg of the pretefit Essay 9 since» where ev^r^ 
the cootrsict is afterwards mentioned* it k inferred only that. 
i^ obje<^ was^ xhtbappiness cffbe^pmfU^* which is confessedly 
the end of i^overotnent. Notwithstanding this* he is tinder 
the necessity -of inserting this little note, though he almost 
Ipela himself imgrateful 10 eontradicting a work, which haa 
fffwdtd hiiB to saiKch eaterttiiuiicDi* 






'. J" 
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CHAP. IV. 

HAVING now collected the matertals'that ai^ 
necessary for ^ prosecution of our design, wjt 
shall immediately enter upon the discussion. . 

IS any man had originally been endued widi 
power, as with other Acuities, so that the rest 

'S 

of mankind had discovered in themselves an in- 
note necessity of obeying this particular person ; 
it is evident that he and his desc^dants, from 
die superiority of their nature, would liav% had 
a claim upon men for obedience, and inatitil 
right to command : but as the right to empire is 
advetttititms ; as all were originally free; as na- 
ciire made every man's'bpdy and mind his own ; 
it is evident that no just man can be consigned 
\Qsh»cryi without . his cmi amsenf^ ti 



:.i,..T;. 



^. Nether can men, by the 6ame principles,^ loft 
considered a^ lands, goods, or houses, Wong 
possessions^ It is necessary that all property 
5h0uld.be inferior to its possessor. But how does 
the slave differ from his master^ but by. chance ? 
For though the mark, with which the latter ^s 
pleased to brand him, shews, at the first sight, 
the difference, of ihtix fortune ;. w^at mark can 
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be found in his nature^ that can warrant a dis* 
tinction ? 

To this consideration we shall add the follow* 
ing, that if men can justly become the property 
of each other, their children, like the ofFspring 
of cattle, must inherit their paternal lot. No#, 
as the actions of the father and the child must 
be thus at the sole disposal of their common 
master, it is evident, that the authority of the 
one, as Vk parent, and the duty of the other, as a 
child, must be instantly annihilated ; rights and 
obligations, which, as they are founded in mh 
ture, are implanted in our feelings, and are 
established by the voice of God, must contaiti 
in their annihilation a solid argument to prov^ 
that there cannot be zxiy property whatever in the 
human species. 

We may consider also, as a farther confirma- 
tion, that it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that liberty can be bought or sold! It is neither 
saleable, nor purchaseable. For if any one man 
can have an absolute property in the liberty of 
another, or, in other words, if he, who is called 
a master, can have a just right to command the 
actions of him, who is called a slave, it is evident 
that the latter cannot be accountable for those 
crimes, which the former, may order him to 
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commit. Now as even* reasonable being is ac- 
countable for his actions, it is evident, that such 
a right cannot justly exist, and that human li- 
berty, of course, is beyond the possibility either 
of sale or purchase. Add to this, that, whenever 
you sell the liberty of a man, you have the power 
only of alluding to the body : the mind cannot 
be confined or bound : it will be free, though its 
mansion be beset with chains. But if, in eveiy 
sale of the human speciesy you are under the ne* 
cessity of considering your slave in this abstract- 
ed light ; of alluding only to the body, and of 
making no allusion to the mind ! you are under 
the necessity also of treating him, in the same 
moment, as a brutcj and of abusing therefore that 
nature, which cannot otherwise be considered| 
than in the double capacity oisoul^n^ body. 

But' some person, perhaps, will make an ob- 
jection to one of the former arguments. " If 
men, from the superiority of their nature, can- 
not be considered, like lands, goods, or houses, 
among possessions, so neither can cattle : for 
being endued with life, motion, and sensibility, 
they are evidently superior to these." But this 
objection will receive its answer from those ob- 
servations which have been already made ; and 
will discover the true reason, why catdc arc 
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justly to be estimated as property. For first, 
the right to empire over brutes, is natural^ and 
not adventitious^ like the right to empire over 
men. There are, secondly, many and evident 
signs of the inferiority of their nature ; and 
thirdly, their liberty can be bought and sold, be- 
cause, being void^of reason, they cannot be 6rc- 
countable for their actions. 

We might stop here for a considerable time, 
and deduce many valuable lessons from the re- 
marks that have been made, but that such a cir- 
cumstance might be considered as a digression. 
There is one, however, which, as it is so intimate- 
ly connected with the subject, we cannot but de- 
duce. We are taught to treat men in- a different 
manner from brutes, because they are so mani- 
festly superior in their nature j we are taught to 
treat brutes in a different manner from stones, 
for the same reason ; and thus, by giving to 
every created thing its due respect, to answer 
the views of Providence, which did not create 
a variety of natures without a purpose or design* 

But if these things are so, how evidently 
against reason, nature, and every thing human 
and divine, must they act, who not only force 
men into slavery^ against their own consent^ but 
treat them altogether as brutesy and make the 
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natural liberty of man an article of public com- 
merce ! and by what arguments can they possi- 
I bly defend that commerce, which cannot be car- 
rietl on, in any single instance, without a flag- 
raat violation oi the laws o£ nature and of Cod ? 
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CHAP. V. 

THAT we may the more accurately examine 
the arguments that are advanced on this occbp 
sion, it will be proper to divide the commerce 
into two parts ; first, as it relates to those who 
seily and secondly, as it relates to those who^ur- 
chascj the human species into slavery. To the 
former part of which, having given every pre- 
vious and necessary information in the history 
of servitude, we shall immediately proceed* 

Let us inquire first, by what particular right 
the liberties of the harmless people are invaded 
by the prince^ " By the right of empire'*^ it will 
be answered ; ^^ because he possesses dominion 
and power by their own approbation and con- 
sent." But subjects, though imder the domin- 
ion, are not the property^ of the prince. They 
cannot be considered as his possessions* Their 
natures are both the same ; they are both bom 
in the same manner ; are subject to the same 
disorders ; must apply to the same remedies for a 
ciire ; are equally partakers of the grave : an in^ 
cidental distinction accompanies them through 
life, and this — is all. 
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We may add to this, that though the prince 
possesses dominion and power, by the consent 
and approbation of his subjects, he possesses it 
only for the most salutary ends. He may tyran- 
nize, if he can : he may alter the form of his 
government : he cannot, however, alter its na' 
ture and end. These will be immutably the 
same, though the whole system of its administra- 
tion should be changed ; and he will be still 
bound to defend the lives and properties of his 
subjects, and to make them happy. 

Does he defend those therefore, whom he in- 
vades at discretion with the sword ? Does he 
protect the property of those, whose houses and 
effects he consigns at discretion to the flames ? 
Does he make those happy, whom he seizes, as 
they are trying to escape tl^e general devastation, 
' and compels with their lives and families to a 
wretched servitude ? He acts surely, as if the 
use of empire consisted in violence and op- 
pression; as if he, that was most exalted, ought, 
of necessity, to be most unjust. Here then the 
voice of nature and justice is against him. He 
breaks that law of nature^ which ordains, '* that 
no just man shall be given into slaver}^, against 
his own consent :^^ he violates the first law of jus-^ 
tice^ as established among men, " that no per. 

H 2 
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son shall do harm to another without a previous 
and s\iS.:iQnt provocation /" and he violates also 
the sacred condition of empire^ made with his 
ancestors, and necessarily understood in every 
species of government, " that, the power of the 
multitude being given up to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the. prince, they may experience, in re- 
turn, the most effectual protection from injiuy, 
the highest advantages of society, the greatest 
possible happiness.^* 

But if kings then, to whom their own peoj^ 
have granted dominion and power, are unable to 
invade the liberties of their harmless subjects, 
without the highest injustice ; how can those pri- 
vate persons be justified who treacherously lie in 
wait for their fellow-creatures, and sell them 
into slavery ? What arguments can they possi- 
bly bring in their defence ? What treaty of em- 
pire can they produce, by which their innocent 
victims ever resigned to them the least portion 
of their liberty ? In vain will they plead the arh 
tiquity of the custom : in vain will the honorable 
light, in which piracy was considered in the 
ages of barbarism, afford them an excuse. Im- 
pious and abandoned men ! ye invade the liber- 
ties of those, who, (with respect to your impi- 
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selves) are in a state of nature, in a state of 
inal dissociation perfectly independent^ per- 
V free. 

appears then, that the two orders of slaves, 
h have been mentioned in the history of -the 
can servitude, ^^ of those who are publicly 
;d by virtue of the authority of their prince ; 
of those, who are privately kidnapped by 
iriduals,'' are collected by means of violence 
oppression ; by means, repugnant to nature^ 
principles of government^ and the common 
>ns of equity y as established among men. 
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WE come now to the third order of invobmUh 
ry slaves, " to convicts." The only argument 
that the sellers advance here, is this, ^' that they 
have been found guilty of offences, and that the 
punishment is just." But before the equity of " 
the sentence can be allowed, two questions must 
be decided, whether the punishment is proper* 
tioned to the offence, and what is its purticuhr 
§bject2ind end? 

To decide the first, we may previously ob- 
serve, that the African servitude comprehends j 
banishment^ a deprivation of liberty^ and many 
corporal sufferings. 

On banishment^ the following observations 
w'^ll suffice. Mankind have their local attach- 
ments. They have a particular regard for the 
fipot, in which they were bom and nurtured* 
Here it was, that they first drew their infant- 
breath : here, that they were cherished and sup- 
ported : here, that they passed those scenes of 
childhood, which, free from care and anxietyv 
are the happiest in the life of man ; scenes, 
which accompany them through life; which 
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throw themselves frequently into their thoughts, 
and produce the most agreeable sensations* 
These then are weighty considerations ; and 
how great this regard is may be evidenced from 
our own feelings ; from the testimony of some, 
who, when remote from their country, and in the 
hour of danger and distress, have found their 
thoughts unusually directed, by some impulse or 
other, to their native spot ; and from the exam- 
ple of others, who, having braved the storms 
and adversities of life, either repair to it for the 
remainder of their days, or desire even to be 
conveyed to it, when existence is no more. 

But separately from these their /^ca/, they have 
also their personal attachments ; their regard for 
particular men. There are ties of blood ; there 
are ties of friendship. In the former case, they 
must of necessity be attached : the constitution 
of their nature demands it. In the latter, it is 
inipossible to be otherwise ; since friendship is 
Founded on an harmony of temper, on a concor- 
lance of sentiments and manners, on habits of 
confidence, and a mutual exchange of favours. 

We may now mention, as perfecdy distinct 
both from their local and personal the national 
atuchments of mankind, their regard for the 
whole body of the people, among whom they 
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vrere bom and educated. This regard is par* 
ticularly conspicuous in the conduct of such, as 
being thus nationally connected, reside in foreign 
parts. How . anxiously do they meet together! 
how much do they enjoy the sight of others 
of their countrymen, whom fortune places in 
their way! what an eagerness do they shew to 
serve them, though not born on the same parti- 
cular spot, though not connected by consan* 
guinity or friendship, though unknown to them 
before ! Neither is this aifection wonderful, since 
they are creatures of the same education ; of 
the same principles ; of the same manners and 
habits; cast, as it were, in the same mould} 
and marked with the same impression* 

If men therefore are thus separately attached 
to the several objects described, it is evidextt 
that a separate exclusion from either must afford 
them considerable pain. What then must be 
their sufferings, to be forced for ever from theii 
countrj^, which includes them all? Which con 
tains the spot^ in which they were born and nur 
tured ; which contains their relations 2Lnd friends , 
which contains the whole body of the people 
among whom they were bred and educated. Il 
these sufferings, which arise to men, both ii 
bidding, and in having bid, adieu to all that the] 
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esteem as dear and valuable, banishment consists 
in part ; and we may agree therefore with the 
ancients, without adding other melancholy cir- 
cumstances to the account, that it is no inconsi- 
derable punishment of itself. 

• 

With respect to the loss of liberty ^ which is 
the second consideration in the punishment, it is 
evident that men bear nothing worse ; that there 
itnothing, that they lay more at heart ; and that 
they have shewn, by many and memorable in- 
stances, that even death is to be preferred. How 
aany cpuld be named here, who, having suifer- 
ed the loss of liberty^ have put a period to their 
existence ! How many, that have willingly un- 
dergone the hazard of their lives to destroy a 
tyrant ! How many, that have even gloried to 
perish in the attempt ! How many bloody and 
public wars have been undertaken (not to men- 
tion the numerous servile insurrections, with 
which history is stained) for the cause of yr^e- 
iom I 

But if nothing is dearer than liberty to men, 
with which, the barren rock is able to afford its 
joys, and without which, the glorious sun shines 
upon them but in vain, and all the sweets and 
delicacies of life are tasteless and unenjoyed ; 
what punishment can be more severe than the 
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loss of SO great a blessing ? But if to this deprl 
vation of libtrtyy we add the agonizing pangs oi 
banishment ; and if to the complicated sting;^ of 
both, we add the incessant stripes^ wounds^ and 
miseries^ which are undergone by those, who 
are sold into this horrid servitude \ \^hat crime 
can we possibly imagine to be so enormous, as 
to be worthy of so great a punishment ? 

How contrary then to reason, justice, and na- 
ture, must those act, who apply this, the seve- 
rest of human punishments, to the most insigni- 
ficant oflFence ! yet such is the custom \f ith the 
Africans : for, from the time, in which the Eu- 
ropeans first intoxicated the African princes witl 
their foreign draughts, no crime has been com- 
tnitted, no shadow of a crime devised, that has 
not immediately been punished with servitude. 

But for what purpose is the punishment appli- 
ed ? Is it applied to amend the manners of the 
criminal, and thus render him a better subject! 
No, for if you banish him, he can no longer be 
a subject, and you can no longer therefore be so- 
licitous for his morals. Add to this, that if you 
banish him to a place, where he is to experience 
the hardships of want and hunger (so powerfully 
does hunger compel men to the perpetration 6i 
crimes) you force him rather to corrupt, than 
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fmcnd his manners, and to be wicked, when he 
ftiight otherwise be just. 

Is it applied then, that others may be deterred 
.^x>ni the same proceedings, and that crimes may 
)>ecome less frequent ? No, but that avarice may 
be gratified ; that the prince may experience the 
emoluments of the sale : for, horrid and melan* 
thoLy thought! the more crimes his subjects 
tommit, the richer is he made ; the more aban^ 
jlmed the subject, the happier is the prince 1 

Neither can we allow that the punishment thui 
applied, tends in any. degree to answer the publie 
happiness; for if men can be sentenced to sla- 
very, right or wrong ; if shadows can be turned 
into substances, and virtues into crimes ^ it is 
tcrident that none can be happy, because none 
am be secure. 

But if the punishment is infinitely greater than 
..die oflfence, (which has been shewn before) and 
tf it is inflicted, neither to amend the criminal, 
nor to deter others from the same proceedings, 
lior to advance, in any degree, the happiness of 
Ihe public, it is scarce necessary to observe, that 
U is totally unjust, since it is repugnant to reasorij 
^e^dictates of nature^ and the very principles of 
jpivernment. 
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CHAP. VIL 

WE come now to the fourth and last order of 
slaves, to prisoners of war. As the sellers lay a 
particular stress on this order of men, and infer 
much, from its antiquity^ in support of the jus- 
tice of their cause, we shall examine the princi* 
pie on which it subsisted among the ancients. 
But as this principle was the same among all na- 
tions, and as a citation from many of their histo- 
ries would not be less tedious than unnecessary, 
we shall select the example of the Ronian3.for 
^e consideration of the case. 

The law, by which prisoners of war were said 
to be sentenced to servitude, was the* law ofni> 
tions. It was so called from the universal con^ 
currence of nations in the custom. It had two 
points in view, the persons of the. captured^ and 
ihtiv effects; both of which it immediately sen- 
tenced, without any of the usual forms of law, to 
be the property of the captors. 

The principle, on which the law was establish* 
ed, was the right of capture. When any of the 
contending parties had overcome their oppo* 
nents, and .were about to destroy them, the right 

' * Jun Gentium tervi nostri aunt, qui ab hostibiis capluntur. 

Justiniao/L. z. s,j, i. 
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WZB considered to commence ; aright, which the 
victors conceived themselves to have to recall 
their swords, and from the consideration of hav- 
ing saved the lives of the vamquished, when they 
could have taken them by the laws of war, to 
commute blood for service* Hence the Roman 
lawyer, Pomponius, deduces the etymology of 
9hv€ in the Roman language. * " They were 
called servij says he, from the following circum- 
stance. It was usual with our commanders to 
take them prisoners^ and sell them : now this cir- 
cumstance implies, that they must have been 
previously preserved^ and hence the name." 
Such then was the right of capture. It was a 
right, which the circumstance of taking the van- 
quished, that is, of preserving them alive, gave 
the conquerors to their persons. By this right, 
as always including the idea of a previous pre- 
servation from death,'!' the vanquished were 
said t9 be slaves ; and, ^' as all slaves," says Jus- 
tinian^ " are themselves in the power of others, 
and of course can have nothing of their own^ so 
their eflFects followed the condition of their per- 
sons, and became the property of the captors." 

* Servomm appellatio exeo fluxit) quod imperatores noitri 
captives venderc) ac per hoc urvare, nee occidere so lent. 

f Nam sive s\ctwi\i^^jitre eafihmtatis senristent, &c Jufttin* 
L. 4. 3. «t passim a^od Kripcona aatiquos. 
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To examine this right, by which the vanquisl 

]ed were said to be slaves, we shall use the word 

of a celebrated Roman author, and apply thei 

to the present case. * " If it is lawful," say 

he, to deprive a man of his life, it is certain! 

not inconsistent with nature to rob him ;" to ro 

him of his liberty. We admit the conclusion t 

be just, if the supposition be the same : we a 

low, if men have a right to commit that, whic 

is considered as a greater crime, that they ha^ 

a right, at the same instant, to commit tha 

which is considered as a less. Bi^t what shs 

we say to the hypothesis ? We deny it to be tru 

The voice of nature is against it. It is notlai 

fill to kill, but on necessity. Had there been 

necessity, where had the wretched captive su 

vived to be broken with chains and servitud< 

The very act of saving his life is an argument 

prov^, that no such necessity existed. The co 

elusion is therefore false. The captors had i 

right to the lives of the captured, and of coui 

none to their liberty : they had no right to th( 

bloody and of course none to their service. Th< 

right therefore had no foundation in justice. 

was founded on a principle, contrary to the h 

ot nature, and of course contrary to that la 

* Nequeest contra naturatn spoliare cum, si possisi q«C 
Jioncsiom est necare.^ Cicero de officili, L. ^* it. 
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V 



%hic!i people, under different governments, are 
%6imd to observe to ont another. 



,■»■•■ 



It is scarce necessary to observe, as a farther 
testimony of the injustice of the measure, that 
the Europeans, after the introduction of Chris* 
tianity, exploded this principle of the ancients, 
as frivolous and false ; that they spared the lives 
of the vanquished, not from the sordid motives 
of qvarice^ but from a conscientiousness, that 
homicide could only be justified; by necessity ; 
that they introduced an exchange of prisoners, 
^d, by many and wi^e regulations, deprived 
\f2tr of i^atiy of its former horrors. 

But the advocates for slavery^ unable to defend 
themselves against these arguments, have fled 
16 other resources, tod, ignorant of history, 
have deniefd that the right of capture was the true 
principle, on which slavery subsisted aniong the 
ancients. They reason thus. " The learned 
Grdtius, and oifliei's, have considered Slavery as 
the just coiisequenee of a private war, (suppo- 
sing the war to be just and the opponents in'a 
state of nature) upoh the principles of repara* 
. tion and punishment. Now as the la^ of nature, 
which is the rule of conduct to individuals in 
*'fluch a situation, is applicable to members of a 
different community, there is reason to presume 

j2 
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that these principles were applied by the ancient* 
to their prisoners of war ; that their effects wero 
confiscated by the right of reparation^ and their 
persons by the right of punishmentJ^^ 

But such a presumption is false* The right 
cf capture was the only argument, that the an- 
cients adduced in their defence. Hence Poly- 
bius : " What must they, (the Mantincnses) 
ftuifer, to receive the punishment they deserve i 
Perhaps it will be said, that they must be sold^ 

■ 

when they are taken y with their wives and chil^ 
dren into slavery : But this is not to be consider* 
ed a punishment, since even those suffer it, by 
the laws of war, who have done nothing that is 
base." The truth is, that both the offending and 
the offended parties, whenever they were vi£lo« 
rious, inflicted slavery alike. But if t)ie offend* 
ing)f2Lrty inflicted slavery on the persons of the 
vanquished, by what right did they inflict iti l\ 
must be answered from the presumption before 
mentioned, " by the right of reparation^ or ol 
punishment .*'' an answer plainly absurd and con- 
tradictory, as it supposes the agressor to have a 
right J which the //z/ure J only could possess. 

Neither is the argument less fallacious thao 
the presumption, in applying these principles, 
3rhich in Si public war cookl I)el6ng to the pu6S9 
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ibly, to the persons of the individuab that were 
aken. This calls us again to the history of the 
incients, and, as the rights of reparation and 
punishment could extend to those only, who had 
been injured, to select a particular instance for 
the consideration of the case. 

As the Romans had been injured without a 
previous provocation by the conduct of Hannibal 
at Saguntum, we may take the treaty into con- 
sideration, which they made with the Carthagin- 
ians, when the latter, defeated at Zama, sued 
for a peace. It consisted of three articles. ^ By 
the first, the Carthaginians were to be free, and 
to enjoy their own constitution and laws. By 
the second, they were to pay a considerable sum 
of money, as a reparation for the damages and 
cgqpcnce of war : and, by the third, they were 
to deliver up their elephants and ships of war, 
and to be subject to various restrictions, as a 

* z. Ut liberi tnUIegibiu TiTcrent. LiTy, L. 30. 37. 

s. Decern tnillia talentutn argenti descripta pensioiiiWi 
Aquis in annos quinqaagmta solverent. Ibid. 

3. St nave» rostratas, praeter decern triremes, traderent) 
^ephantosque, quoshaberent domitot; neqae domarem alios: 
. Bellttm neve in Africa, neYC eaura African, injusui P. A. 
j;erd:eot> &c Ibid. 
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punishment. With these terms thejr complied 
the War was finished. 

Thus then did the Romans make that dis( 
tion between private and public war, which 
necessary to be made, and which the argumei 
fallacious in not supposing. The treasury ol 
vanished was inarked as the means of rep 
tion ; and as this treasury was supplied, : 
great measure, by the imposition of taxes, 
was wholly, the property of the/>MA//c, so the ^ 
tic made the reparation that was due. The 
phants also, and s'hipa o/*Tt;(7r^twhich were m 
ed a& the nrieans of punishment were public 
perty ; and as they were considerable inc 
ments of security and defence to their pot 
sors, and of annoyance to an enemy, so t 
loss, added to the restrictions of the treaty, 
crated as a great ftnd ^ti^/re punishment, 
with respect to the Cartihaginian prisoners, 
had been taken in the war, they were retaine 
servitude : not upon the principles of report 
und punishment^ because the Romans had al 
dy received, by their Own confession in the t 
ty, a sufficient satisfaction : Not upon these p 
xriples, because they wei'e inapplicable toindi 
udis': the Wgidnaiy feoHier in the service, ol 
injured, who took his prisoner, was hot the 
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on, to whom the injury had been done^ any more 
han the soldier in the service of the agressors^ 
rho was taken, was the person, who had commit'^ 
xL the offence : but they were retained in servitude 
»y the right of capture ; because, when both par- 
fies had sent their military into the field to de- 
termine the dispute, it was at the private choice 
of the legionary soldier before-mentioned, whe- 
ther he would spare the life of his conquered op- 
ponent, when he was thought to be entitled to 
tal:e it> if he had chosen, by the laws of war. 

To produce more instances, as an illustration 
of the subject, or to go farther into the argument, 
would be to trespass upon the patience, as well as 
understanding of the reader. In a state of nature^ 
where a man is supposed to commit an injury, 
and to be unconnected with the rest of the world, 
the act is private^ and the right, which the injur- 
ed acquires, can extend only to himself: but in a 
state of society y where any member or members 
of a particular community give offence to those 
of another, and they are patronized by the state, 
to which they belong, the case is altered ; the 
act becomes immediately public^ and the public 
alone are to experience the consequences of their 
injusuce. For as no particular member of the 
community, if considered as an individual, i* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

WE shall beg leave, before we proceed to the 
arguments of the purchasers^ to add the follow- 
ing observations to the substance of the thuee 
preceding chapters. 

As the two orders of men, of those who arc 
privately kidnapped by individuals, and of those 
who are publicly seized by virtue of the authority 
of their prince, compose together, at least, ^ nine 

* The toul annual exportation from Africa, it estimated 
here at xoo,ooo men, two thirds of whom are exported bj the 
British merchants alone. This estimate is less than that which 
is usually made, and has been published. The author hat ' 
been informed bj disinterested people, who were in most of the 
West«India islands during the late war, and who cooverted 
with many of the most intelligent of the negroes, for the piu>> 
pose of inquiring by what methods they had originally beet 
reduced to slavery, that they did not find even two in twentyi 
who had been reduced to that situation, by any other means' 
than those mentioned above. The author, desirous of a far- 
ther confirmation of this circumstance, stopped the press till he 
had written to another friend* who had resided twenty years in 
the West-lndies, and whose opinion he had not yet asked. 
The following is an extract from the answer. " I do not' 
among many hundreds recollect to have seen, but one or two 
llaves, of those imported from, Africa, who had any scars to 
shew, that they had been in war. Ihey are generally such 
^ are kidnapped, or told by their tynurtsi 9ftcr the destructios 
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lis of the African slixTet, they cannot contain 
1 a moderate compatation, less than ninety 
Lsand men annually transported : an immense 
kber, but easily to be credited, when we reflect 
thousands are employed for the purpose of 
ling the unwary, and that these diabolical 
;tices are in force, so far has European injus^ 
been spread, at the distance of a thousand 
» from the factories oi> the coast. The $laoe 
chantSj among whom a quantity of .£urot>ean 
is is previously divided, travel into the heart 
he country to this amazing distance. Some 
leiii attend the various markets, that are estab- 
sd through so large an extent of territory, to 
:hase the kidnapped people, whom the slave" 
'ers are continually bringing in ; while the 
^ subdividing their merchandize among the 
f sovereigns with whom they deal, receive, by 
oiiinediate exertion of fraud and violence, the 
ulated number. I^t 

Tillage. In thort, I am firmlf of opinion, that Crimea 
war together do not fomiah one slave in an hundred of 
inmbers introduced into the European colonies. Of coa* 
ence the trade itself, were it possible to suppose convicts 
risoners of war to be justly sentenced to servitude, is ac-r 
ttable for ninety-nine in every hundred slaves, whom at 
iliea. It is an insult to the public, to attempt to palliate 
method of procuring; ihem." 

K 
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Now, wiU any n^ assert, in opposition t 
the arguments before advanced, that out of tbji 
immense body of m.en, thus annually coUecU^ 
and transported, there is even one^ over wb^ 
the original or subsequent seller can have an] 
power or right ? Whoever asserts this, in 'tiu 
first instance, must contradict his own feelipgp 
and must consider himself as a just object o 
prey, whenever any daring invader shall tbi^ 
it proper to attack him. And, in the second in 
i^tance, the very idea which the African princes 
entertain of their villages, as parks o'r r€serv^irs 
stocked on}y for their own convenience, and o 
their subjects, as wild blasts, whom they m^ 
pursue and take at pleasure, is so shof:kix^, th^ 
it need only be mentioned, to be iQst^tly f eprq 
bated by the reader. 

The order of slaves, which is next to '&a for 
mer in respect to the number of people whom i) 
contains, is that of prisoners of war. This or 
der, if the former statement be tt*ue, is moro-iit' 
considerable than is generally imagined; btti 
whoever reflects on the. prodigious slaughter &a 
is oonstandy made in ev^ry Afri?^^ skirnijyii 
eannot be adicrwisfi thm of thifi opinion ; h^ will 
fiiid> '^t irhererirn are tak^p, he has every rea- 
son to presume that an hmubred perish. I nto mt 
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ese sklhmsheay tli^pi)(||h thcjr have been be- 
br the express puf^bse of procuring slaves^ 
^nquerora have sufiered but few of the van- 
i€d to escape ^e fmy of the sword ; and 
have not been wanting instatices, where 
have been so incensed at the resistance they 
fotindi that their spirit of vengeance has 
%ly got the better of their avarice, and they 
murdered, in cool blood, every individual. 
>]E^ discrimination, either of age or sex. 

rhe following is an account of one of tlie^to 
lishes, as describied by a person, who was 
jssto the scene. **^ I was sent, with several 
s, in a small sloop up the river Niger, to 
lase slaves : we had some free negroes with 

the writer of ^hc letter of which this if a faithful ex- 

and who was known to the avthor of the present Bssay, 
I long time on the African coast. He had once the mis* 
ae to be shipwrecked there, and to be taken bj the na- 

who conveyed him and his companions a considerable 
up into the country. The hardships which he underwent 
e march, his treatment during his captivity, the scenes %o 
b he was witness, while be resided among the inland Af- 
B, as wfeU as while in the African trade* gave occasion 

series of very interesting letters. These letters were 
to the author of the present Kssay, with liberty to Qiake 

nse of them he chose, by the gcntlemao to whom they 
writtea* 
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US in the practice ; and as the vessels are liable 
to frequent attacks from the negroes on one side 
of the river, or the Moors on the other, they 
are all armed. As we rode at anchor a long way 
up the river, we observed a liarge number of ne- 
groes in huts by the river's side, and for our owH 
safety kept a wary eye on them. Early next 
morning we saw from our mast-head a numerous 
body approaching, with apparently but little or- 
der, but in close array. They approached very 
fast, and fell furiously on the inhabitants of the 
town, who 'seemed to be quite surprized^ but 
nevertheless, as soon as they could get together, 
fought stoutly. They had some fire-arms, but 
made very little use of them, as they came di- 
rectly to close fighting with their spears, lances, 
and sabres.* Many of the invaders were mounts 
cd on small horses; and both parties fought for 
about half an hour with the fiercest animosity, 
exerting much more courage and perseverencc 
than I had ever before been witness to amongst 
ihem. The women and children of the town 
clustered together to the water's edge, running 
shrieking up and down with terror, waiting the 
event of the combat, till their 'party gave way 
and took to the water, to endeavour to swim over 
to the Barbary side. They were closely pursued 
even into the river by the victors, who, though 
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they came for|he purpose oi getting slaves ^ gave 
no quarter, their cruelty even prevailing over their 
avarice. They made no prisoners, but put all 
to the sword without mercy. Horrible indeed 
iras the carnage of the vanquished on this occa- 
sion, and as we were within two or three hun- 
dred yards of them, their cries and shrieks 
affected us extremely. We had got up our an- 
chor at the beginning of the fray, and now stood 
close in to the spot, where the victors having 
followed the vanquished into the water, were 
continually dragging out and murdering those, 
whom by reason of their wounds they easily 
overtook. The very children, whom they took 
in great numbers^ did not escape the massacre. 
Enraged at their barbarity, we fired our guns 
loaden with grape shot, and a volley of small arms 
among them, which effectually checked their 
ardour, and. obliged them to retire to a distance 
fronoLthe shore ; from whence a few round can- 
non shot soon removed them into the woods. 
The whole river was black over with the heads 
of the fugitives, who were swimming for their 
lives. These poor wretches, fearing us as much 
as their .conquerors, dived whtn we fired, and 
cried most lamentably for mercy. Having now 
effectually favoured their retreat^ we stood back- 

k2 
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wards and forwards, and took up several that 
were wounded and tired. All whose wounds 
had disabled them from swimming, were either 
butchered or drowned, before we got up to them. 
With a justice and generosity, never I believe 
bejfore heard of among slavers j we gave those 
their liberty whom we had taken up, setting them 
on shore on the Barbaiy side, among the poor re« 
sidue of their companions, who had survived the 
slaughter of the morning." 

m 

We shall make but two remarks on this horric 
instance of African cruelty. It adds, first, a con< 
siderable weight to the statements that have beet 
made ; and confirms, secondly, the conclusions 
that were drawn in the preceding chapter.. FoJ 
if we even allow the right of capture to be just 
and the principles of reparation and punisHmen 
to be applicable to the individuals of a commu 
nity, yet would the former be unjust, and thi 
fetter inapplicable, in the present case. Ever 
African war is a robbery ; and we may add, t 
our former expression, when we said, " tba 
thus have many thousands of men, in the mos 
iniquitous manner, been sent into servitude,' 
that we believe there j^re few of this order, wh< 
are not as much the examples of injustice, as th< 
people that have been kidnappped ; and who d< 
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not additionally convey, when we consider them 
as prisoners of war, an idea of the most com« 
plicated scene of murder. 

■ ■* . ■ ' 

The order of convicts^ as it exists almost sole* 

\f tunong those princes, whose dominions are 
contiguous to the European factories, is from 
-this citcumstance so inconsiderable, when com- 
pared with either of the preceding, that we 
should not have mentioned it again, but that we 
were unwilling to omit any additional' argument 
tbat occurred against it. 

* It has been shewn already, that the punish* 
meat of slavery is inflicted from no other motive, 
duindiatof gratifying the avarice of the prince, 
A cpa^deration so detestable, as to be sufficient 
of s Haelf to prove it to be unjust ; and that it is 
ill|i-;disproportionate, from its naturcy to the of- 
jfeace, as to afford an' additional proof of its in- 
justice. We shall add now, as a second argut- 
iaent, its disproportion from its continuance: 
sM we shall derive a thli^d from the considers* 
Itoa^ thatj in civil society, every violation bf 
Ihe laws of the community is an offence against 
the state J^ 
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* Were this not the caie, the gOTerbmest o( a counjiry 
[^'cosld hare no right to take cognizance of crimei, and psnidi 
but ercry indiyidnaU if injured, would ha^e a right 
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Let u» siippose then an African prince, dis 

<laiiHn^ for once the idea of emolument : let n 

suppose him for once tnfiamed with the love o 

his country, and resolving to punish fron^ tiii 

principle alone, ^^ that by exhibiting an exampl 

of terror, he may pre^qrve that hqfpinejss, of tb 

public^ which he is bound to. secure and de&o 

by the very nature of his contract { or, in othc 

words, that he may answer the end of goven 

ment.'' If actuated then by this principle, li 

should adjudge slavery to an offender,, a& a jim 

punishment for his offence, for whose bene! 

SMisC the convict labour f If it be answerei 

>* lov the benefit o# the state,'* we ^How that tl 

.pu»t»bment, in whatever Kght h is eonstdere^ 

will be found! to be equitable : but if it be ai 

swered, ^ foi the benefit of any indivtdnuttoho 

be pUcues ts app9int^^ we deny it to be jus 

The ^ st^te alpn« is- consifdiered to have been J 

jipred, iioA a« mjurie^ eannot possibly be- trqn 

. Ip l^imli thi^ <iggifftox ^th lli&o^;m han^ vfhlclk iS'Oontfar 
to the nptloos of ali civiUs64 laeob viVtliei: ^meng tjM u 
cients or the moderns. 

* This same notion is entertained even by the African priu 

ces, vfho do not permit the person injur^ to revenge hi^ is 

'^ry, or to receive tht colividt as his slave. But if the. ver 

- frersod wS)o' has Uteti injured, ^bes not posicss him> inuch \fi 

•tfght any other person iwhats<^Ver* 
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^redj the state alone can justly receive the ad- 
Witages of his labour. But if the African 
prince, ii^hen he thus condemns him to labour 
for the benefit of an unoffended individual^ should 
Bit the same time 'sentence him to become his 
pfdperty ; that is, if he should make'the person 
aibd life of the convict at the absolute disposal of 
Ki A, for whom he has sentenced him to labour i 
it is evident that, in addition to his former in- 
jtEsticey he is usurping a power, which no ruler 
or niters of a state can possess, and which the 
great Creator of the universe never yet gave to 
stoy order whatever of created beings. 

■ ■ 

That this reasoning is true, and that civilized 
aations have considered it as such^ will be best 
testified by their practice. We may appeal her« 
10 diattf&mery, which is now adjudged to delin- 
fuents, as a punishment, among many of the 
states of Europe. These delinquents are sen- 
feoced to labour at the oar^ to work in mines^ and 
on fortijications, to cut and clear rivers^ to make 
and repair rotfdSr,^ and to perform other works of 
national utility. They are employed, in short, 
in the public work ; because, as the crimes they^ 
have committed are considered to have been 
crimes against the public, no individual can just- 
ly receive the emoluments of their labour ; and 
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they arc neither sold, nor made capable of he'mf 
transferred J because no government what^v^T 
is invested with such a power. 

Thus then may that slavery, in which only the 
i()ea of labour is included, be perfectly equitable^ 
and the delinquent will always receive his punish- 
ment as a man ; whereas in that, which addition- 
ally includes the idea of property^ and ta under- 
go which, the delinquent must previously change 
his nature, and become a brute; there is an in- 
constancy, which no arguments can reconcile, 
arid a contradiction to every principle of nature, 
which a man need only to appeal to his own feel- 
ings immediately to evince. And we will ven- 
ture to assert, from the united observations that 
t>ave been, made upon the subject, in opposition 
to ,any arguments that may be advanced, thaft 
there is scarcely one of those, who are called 
African convicts, on whom the prince has a right 
to inflict a punishment at all ^ and that there is 
no one whatever^ whom he has a power of sen- 
lencing to labour for the benefit of an unofFend- 
ed individual^ and much less whom he has » 
right to selL 
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'^^^Bwfmg tew: Mly i^xamm^d die argittieiits 
.^Ae ^tfifervas fmd havHig made such addttioiial 
4MBmik»ms Irefe necesttvy, ite have onlyi to aiM, 
^llv^t'ifp canmt siiftei^ntly taf>resfl our detefrUitian 
at their conduct. Were the reader coolly to A« 
fleet upon the case of but o)ie of the unfortunate 
Vietif who are annually the victims of avarice^ 
and consider his situation in life, as a father, an 
husband, or a friend, we are sure, that even on 
such a partial reflection, he must experience con- 
^i&rable pain. What then must be his feelings, 
irh^n be 4s told, that, since the slave-trade be- 
gaa, f nine millions of men have been torn from 
] their dearest connections, and sold into slavery. 
. If at this recital his indignation should arise, let 
;bim consider it as the genuine production of na- 
jture i that she recoiled at the horrid thought, 
jjind that she applied instantly a torch to his 
«j|reast to kindle his resentment; and if, during 
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* There are instances on the African continent, of pannt* 
telling their eiiUfrtn, As the slaves of this description are so 
fewy and are so irregularly obtained, we did not think it worth 
^ imr while to consider , them as forming an order ; and, as 
God never gave the parent a power over his child to ma|ce 
him miserable^ wc trust that any farther mention of them will 
be unnecessary. 
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his indignation, she should awaken the sigl 
sympathy, or seduce the tear of commiserat 
from his eye, let him consider each as an ad 
tional argument against the iniquity of the . 
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CHAP. IX. 

IT remains only now to examine by what ar« 
guments those, who receive or purchase their 
fellow-creatures into slavery, defend the com* 
merce. Their first plea is, " that they receive 
those with propriety, who are convicted of crimes, 
because they are delivered into their hands by 
their own magistrates.^^ But what is this to you 
receivers ? Have the unfortunate convicts been 
guilty of injury to you ? Have they broken your 
treaties? Have they plundered your ships? 
Have they carried your wives and children into 
slavery, that you should thus retaliate ? Have 
they offended you even by word or gesture ? 

But if the African convicts are innocent with 
iTCspect 'to you ; if you have not even the shadow 
jof a claim upon their persons ; by what right do 
you receive them ? " By the laws of the Afri- 
-cane," you will say ; " by which it is positively 
>aUawed«'' — But can laws alter the nature of 
^vice? They may give it a sanction perhaps: it 
will still be immutably the same, and, though 
Pressed in the outward habiliments of honour, 
will still be intrinsically base. 
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But alas ! you do not only, attempt to defei 
yourselves by these argciments, but even dare 
give your actions the appearance of lenity, ai 
assume merit from your baseness / and how fir 
ought you particularly to blush, when you asset 
^* that prisoners of war are only purchased froi 
the hands of their conquerors, to deliver the 
from death.^^ Ridiculous defence 1 can tl 
most credulous believe it ? You entice the A 
ricans to war ; you foment their quarrels ; yc 
supply them with arms and ammunition, and i 
— from the motives of benevolence* Does a nu 
set fire to an house, for the purpose of rescuii 
the inhabitants from the flames t But if they ai 
only purchased, to deliver them from deatl 
why, when they are delivered into your hand 
as protectors, do you torture them with hungei 
Why do you kill them with fatigue ? Why do< 
the whip deform their bodies, or the knife the 
limbs ? Why do you sentence them to deatl 
to a death, infinitely more excruciating than tb 
from which you so kindly saved them ? Wb 
answer do you make to this ? for if you had v^ 
humanely preserved them from the hands < 
their conquerors a quick death perhaps, and th 
in the space of a moment, had freed them fro 
their pain : but on account of your favour ai 
kenevolencej it is known, that they have lingen 
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rears in pain and agony, and have been senten- 
:ed, at last, to a dreadful death for the most in- 
lignidcant offence. 

Neither can we allow the other argument to 
be true, on which you found your merit ; " that 
you take them from their country for their own 
convenience ; because Africa, scorched with in- 
cessant heat, and subject to the most violent rains 
liid tempests, is unwholesome, and unfit to be 
Inhabited." Preposterous men 1 do you thus 
judge from your own feelings ? Do you thus 
Judge from your own constitution and frame ? 
But if you suppose that the Africans are incapa- 
Ue of enduring their own climate, because you 
cannot endure it yourselves ; why do you receive 
Aem into slavery ? Why do you not measure 
diem here by the same standard ? For if you 
tre unable to bear hunger and thirst, chains and 
imprisonment, wounds and torture, why do you 
tot suppose them incapable of enduring the 
lame treatment ? Thus then is your argument 
fumed against yourselves. But consider the an- 
swer which the Scythians gave the ^Egyptians, 
when they contended about the antiquity of their 
original, ^ ^* That nature, when she first dis- 
tinguished countries by different degrees of heat 

* Justia. L. 2. C. X. 
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and cold, tempered the bodies of animals, at thi 
same instant, to endure the different situations 
that as the climate of Scythia was severer thai 
thit of iEgypt, so were the bodies of the Scy 
thians hardefr, and as capable of enduring du 
severirjr of their atmosphere, as the w£gyptiaiu 
the temperateness pf their own." 

But you tasLj say perhaps^ that though tbe) 
are capable of enduring their own climate, yd 
fiieir situatiion infrequently uncomfortable, and 
even wretched : that Africa- is infested widi to 
custs,. and insects of various kinds ; that the] 
settle in swarms upon the trees, destroy the vei 
dure, conBum.e the fruity 9nd deprive the inhft 
bitants of their food. But the sani« answ« 
may be applied as^ bcfe#e ; <^ that the same kind 
Providence, wha fefiqfxered the body of the ani 
ibaL, tempered ako die body of thei tree ; ths 
he gave it a quality to recover the bite o£ the Is 
cust, which he sent ; and to reassimxey inar shoi 
interval of thne^ its Ibrmer glory.'* And ths 
such is the case ex|>erienee ha» shewn*: A»v tb 
very trees thsfcC hare been infiested^ andstvippft 
of dieir bloo«» add verdilire, so^ surprizing^ 
qnkk is vegetations appear inpafew days^ aai 
axL insest bad tteen otleifly uricttowa; 
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We may add to these observations, from the 
testimony of those who have written the History 
of Africa from their own inspection, that no 
comitry is more luxurious in prospects, none 
more fruitful, none more rich in herds and flocks, 
and none, where the comforts of life can be gain- 
ed with so litde trouble. 

But you say again, as a confirmation of these 
your former arguments, (by which you would 
have it understood, that the Africans themselves 
are sensible of the goodness of your intentions) 
^that they do not appear to go with you agairst 
their will." Impudent and base assertion I Why 
then do you load them with chains ? Why keep 
jrou your daily and nightly watches ? But alas, as 
a&rther, though a more melancholy proof, of the 
fidsehood of your assertions, how many when on 
lx>ard your ships, have put a period to their exist- 
ence ? How many have leaped into the sea ? How 
tiWXiy have pined to death, that, even at the ex-< 
pepce of their lives, they might fly from your ir- 
nevoknce ? 

Do you call them obstinate then, because they 
refuse your favours ! Do you call them ungrate- 
fid, because they make you this reium ? How 
much rather ought you receivers to blush-l How 
much rather ought you receivers to be considered 

l2 
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as obsnrdoned and execrable^; "irfao, irhett' ^ou 
usurp the dcmiinion over these,- Mho'vare av ha 
and independent as yoursehres^ break thefiit9tlfl# 
of justice, which ordams, ^^ that no persoft' sfaflB 
do harm to any other, withoutt s previotn prbt o tt^ 
tion ;" who oifend against die dictate* o£ tuxm9f 
which c6mmands, ^'that nojodtmfl»8tMUlM&'gb^ 
en or received into slavery against his own con- 
sent ;" and who violate the veiy laws of the can 
pire that you assume, by consigning your subjecfif 
to misery. 

Now, as' a famous" Heathen philosopher di^ 
serves', from whose mooth you shaQ b^ c<mviijl> 
ed, ^ <^ there is ai considerable dilfereiicey wb<« 
ther asi injury is done, during^ any perturbaCfofl^ 
mind, which is generally short and mdmentikrf ; 
or whether is is done with any previoas m>edi^ 
^tt and design ; fbr,^ those crimes^ whi^b pvo^ 
eei^ from atiy sudden' comrmotion of tbd nMftdy 
are leirs; thaii- those, which are studied and pPi* 
pared/' how great and enorttioui» are your ctiuM 
to be considered, who plan your Africairvoyatgei 
at a time, when your reason is sound, and your 
lenses are awake ; who coolly and delibe- 
rately equip your vessels ; and who spend years, 
and even lives, inthe trafiSic of human liberty^ 
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But if the arguments of those, who sell or deU* 
fer men into slavery, (as we have shewn before) 
Kid of those, who receive or purchase them, (as ' 
If e have now shewn) are wholly false ; it is evi- 
dent that this commerce^ is not only beyond the 
possibiUty (^defence, but is justly to be account- 
ed wicked, and justly impious, since it is contra- 
ry to the principles of iaw and government^ the 
dictates of reason the common maxims of equity^ 
&e laws of nature^ the admonitions of conscience^ 
and, in short, the whole doctrine of natural reli' 
pon. 
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PART III. 

THE SIrAVERY OF THE AFRICANS 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. 

I 

<i<hMamiiiifcfci_rii I - - 



eHAP. r. 

. ijJLA VING confined ourselves wholly^' ixK 
the second part of this Essay^ta the consideratioa 
of the commerce^ we shall now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the «£ii/^^*that is fotmded upon it. 
As tfets slavery wilf be conspieuotiB in- the trtat'^ 
niertt:, which the unfortimate Africans? uniformly 
uttdergo, when they are put into the handis of the- 
nceiversy we shaH describe the ttraimer;ki whichr 
they are accustomed tofbte usedfironr dits^pericKl.- 

To phicei this ivthercfeavest^ and most oonapi^ 
•uouB'pbinlr of view, w« shail« thvow a .coofisdevaM 
ble part o£ onir infemnattotB on^tfab^heod iai<rtlie 
fesfm of » narraRave : we shaiisupposeroumlrrcAy 
in: short, od the contiiiie^ of Adric^Atid: reiatct a 
goene^wiuohryfaom^ its afgrecnentiwitfeitft^itfi^ 
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tionable facts^ might not unreasonably be presum-' 
ed to have been presented to our view, had wc 
been really there. 

And first, let us turn our eyes to the'cloud of 
dust that is before us. It seems to advance ra^ 
pidly, and, accompanied with dismal shrieks and 
yellings, to make the very air, that is above it,, 
tremble as it rolls along. What can possibly be, 
the cause? Let us enquire of that melancholy 
African, who seems to walk dejected near the 
shore ; whose eyes are stedfastly fixed on the ap-* 
proaching object, and whose heart, if we can 
judge from the appearance of his countenance 
must be greatly agitated. 

" Alas I*' says the unhappy African, " the 
cloud that you see approaching, is a train of 
wretched slaves. They are going to the shipa. 
behind you. They are destined for the English . 
colonies, and, if you will stay here but for a little 
time, you will see them pass. They were last 
night drawn up upon the plsun which you see be- 
fore you, where they were branded upon the 
breast with an hot iron ; and when they had un- 
dergone the whole of the treatment which is cus- 
tomary on these occasions, and which I am 
informed that you Englishmen at home use to 
the cattle which you buy, they were returned to 
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eir prison. As I have some dealings with the 
embers of the factory which you see at a little 
stance, (though thanks to the Great Spirit, I 
:yer dealt in the liberty of my fellow creatures) 
gained admittance there. I learned the history 
' some of the unfortunate people, wjiom I saw 
»nfined, and will explain to you, if my eye 
lould catch them as they pass, the real causes 
' their servitude." 

Scarcely were these words spoken, when they 
tme distinctly into sight. They appeared to 
Ivance in a long column, but in a very irregular 
lanner. There were three only in the front, 
id these were chained together. The rest that 
tUowed seemed to be chained by pairs, but 
^pressing forward, to avoid the lash of the 
rivers, the breadth of the column began to be 
*eatly extended, and ten or more were observed 
)reast. 

While we were making these remarks, the 
telligent African thus resumed his discourse : 
The first three whom you observe, at the head 
' the train, to be chained together, are prison- 
's of war. As soon as the ships that are be- 
nd you arrived, the news was dispatched into 
e inland country; when one of the petty 
ings immediately assembled his subjects, and 
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4tttacked a jaeighbouring tribe. The w^^retcM 
{leople, though lihey were surprizedi m^ f 
foiunidable resistance, as they rc0<dved, ahnos^ 
all of them, rather to lo&e their lives, than 8U^ 
vive their liberty. The person whom you bob 
jn the middle, is the father of the two yom^ 
49en, who are -chined to him on each side* 
His wife and two of his children were killed ia h 
the sCttack, and his father being wounded, imdf 
on account of his ag^, incapable of servitude^ 
was left bleeding on the spot where this transac- 
tion happened. 



n 



^^ With respect to cbose who are now passnig 
«8, and are immediately behind the former, I can |^ 
{;ive you no other intelligence, than that some d 
them, to about the number -of thirty, were taken 
in the same skirmish. Their tribe was said to 
liave been numerous before the attack; ^eec 
however are all that are left alive. But witk 
respect to the unhappy man, who is now opposite 
to us, and whom you may distinguish, as he is 
now looking back and wringing his hands in d^ 
spair, I can inform you with more precision* 
He is an unfortunate convict. He lived onlf 
about five days journey from the factory.* He 
went out with his king to hunt, and was one of 
his train ; but, through too great an anxieQr jt9 
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iifford his royal master diversion, he roused the 
fpme from the covert rather sooner than was ex- 
pected. The king) exasperated at this circum- 
itance, immediately sentenced him to slavery. 
'His wife and children, fearing lest the tyrant 
:should extend the punishment to themselves, 
which is n$t unusitalj fled directlty to the woods, 

• where they were all devoured. 

" The people, whom you see close behind the 
unhappy convict, form a numerous body, and 
reach a considerable way. They speak a lan- 
guage, which no person in this part of Africa 

• can understand, and their features, as you per- 
. ceive, are so different from those of the rest, 
: that they almost appear a distinct race of men. 

From this circumstance I recollect them. They 
are the subjects of a very distant prince, who 
agreed with the slave merchants^ for a quantity 
. of spirituous liquors, to furnish him with a stip- 
ulated number of slaves. He accordingly sur- 
.. rounded, and set fire to one of his own villages 
in the night, and seized these people, who were 
unfortunately the inhabitants, as they were escap- 
^.ing from the flames. I first saw them as the 
.. paerchants were driving them in, about two days 
j, pgo- They came in a large body, and were tied 
f together at the neck with leather thongs, which 
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permitted them to walk at the distance of about 
a yard from one another. Many of them were 
toaden with elephants teeth, which had been pur> 
chased at the same time. All of them had bags, 
made of skin, upon their shoulders ; for as they 
were to travel, in their way from the great moun- 
tains, through barren sands and inhospitabk 
woods for many days together, they were obliged 
to carry water and provisions with them. Not- 
withstanding this, many of them perished, some 
by hunger, but the greatest number by fatigue, 
as the place from whence they came, is at such 
an amazing distance from this, and the obstacles, 
from the nature of the country^ so great, that 
the journey could scarcely be completed in seven 
moons." 

When this relation was finished, and we bad 
been looking stedfastly for some time on the 
cf-owd that was going by, we lost sight of that 
peculiarity of feature, which we had before re* 
marked. We then discovered that the inhidK" 
tants of the depopulated village had all of then 
passed us, and that the part of the train, 19 
which we were now opposite, was a numerous 
body of kidnapped people. Here we indulged 
our imagination. We thought we beheld In oni 
of them a father^ in another anhusband, andiii 
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mother a son, each of whom was forced from 
his various and tender connections, and without 
even the opportunity of bidding them adieu. 
While we were engaged in these and other me- 
lancholy reflections, the whole body of slaves 
had entirely passed us. We turned almost in- 
sensibly to look at them again, when we discov- 
cd an unhappy man at the end of the train, who 
could scarcely keep pace with the rest. His feet 
seemed to have suffered much from long and 
constant travelling, for he was limping painfully 
along. 

^' This man, resumes the African, has trav- 
elled a considerable way. He. lived at a great 
distance from hence, and had a large family, for 
whom he was daily to provide. As he went out 
xme night to a neighbouring spring, to procure 
Water for his thirsty children, he was kidnapped 
by two slave hunters^ who sold him in the morn- 
ing to some country merchants for a bar of iron 
These drove him with other slaves, procured aU 
most in the same manner, to the nearest market^ 
where the English merchants, to whom the train 
that has just now passed us belongs, purchased 
him and two others, by means of their travelling 
jagents, for a pjstoL His wife and children have 
been long ws^tipg for \ii% return. But he is gone 
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for ever from their sight : and they must be noir 
disconsolate, as they must be certsun by his dis 
lay, that he has fallen into the hands of the 
Christians. 

" And now, as I have mentioned the name ol 
Christians^ a name, by which the Europeans dis- 
tinguish themselves from us, I could wish to be 
informed of the meaning which such an appella-, 
tion may convey. They consider themselves as 
meny but us unfortunate Africans, whom thqr 
term Heathens, as the beasts that serve us. But 
ah ! how different is the fact ! What is Christ!" 
anity^ but a system of murder and oppression f 
The cries and yells of the unfortunate people^ 
who are now soon to embark for the regions of 
servitude, have already pierced my heart. Have 
you not heard me sigh, while we have been talk* 
ing ? Do you not see the tears that now trickle 
down my cheeks ? and yet these hardened Chris* 
tians are unable to be moved at all ; nay, thejr 
will scourge them amidst their groans, nnd even 
smile, while they are torturing them to death* 
Happy, happy Heathenism! which csm detest, 
the vices of Christianity, and feel for the dis« 
tresses of mankind." 

" But" we reply, " You are totally mistaken : 
Christianity is the most perfect and lovdy of 
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Horeti aysteixis. It bjesses eyen the hapd of per- 
IQCut[pa itselfi and returns, ^oq^ for^vil. But 
the people against whom yo\:^ so justly declaim^ 
are not Christians. They are infidels. They 
are monsters. They are out of the common 
Course of nature. Their countrymen at home 
ftte generous and brave. They support the sick, 
ftie lame^ and the blind. They fly to the succour 
6f the- distressed. They have noble and stately 
buildings for the sole purpose of benevolence. 
They ai^ in short, of all nations, the most re- 
markable for humanity and justice." 

" But why then,'' replies the honest African, 
** do they* suffer .this ? Why is Africa a scene 
of blood and desolation ? Why are her children 
Wrested from her, to administer to the luxu- 
ries and greatness of those whom they never 
offended i And why are these dismal cries in 
vain V* 

■ " Alas !" we reply again, " can the cries and 
groans, with which the air now trembles, be heard 
across this extensive continent ? Can the south- 
rcn winds convey them to the ear of Britain ? If 
they could reach the generous Englishman at 
home, they would pierce his heart, as they have 
I already pierced your own. He would sympa« 

H 2 
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thize with you in your distress. He would be 
enraged at the conduct of his countrymeiXi an(} 
resist their tyranny." — 

But here a shriek unusually loud, accompanied 
with a dreadful rattling of chains, interrupted the 
discourse. The wretched Africans were just 
about to embark : they had turned their face tb 
their country, as if to take a last adieu, and, with 
arms uplifted to the sky, were making the atmo^ 
sphere resound with their prayers and impreca* 
tions. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE foregoing scene, though it may be 
•^d to be imaginary, is strictly consistent with 
fact. It is a^scene, to- which the reader himaelf 
^ay have been witness, if he has ever visited the 
|)lacej where it is supposed to lie ; as no circum- 
stance whatever has been inserted in it, for which 
,(he fullest and most undeniable evidence cannot 
be produced. We shall proceed now to describe, 
in general terms, the treatment which the wretch- 
ed Africans undergo, from the time of their em- 
barkation. 

When the African slaves, who are collected 
from various quarters, for the purposes of sale, 
are delivered over to the receivers, they are con- 
ducted in the manner above described to the 
ships. Their situation on board is beyond all 
description: for here they are crowded, hun- 
dreds of them together, into such a small com- 
pass, as would scarcely be thought sufficient to ac- 
commodate twenty, if considered as free men. 
This confinement soon produces an eflFect, that 
may be easily imagined. It generates a pesti- 
lential air, which, co-operating with bad provi- 
sions, occasions such a sickness and mortality 
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among them, that no less than ^ twenty thousand 
are generally taken off in every yearly transports-, 
tion* 

Thus confined in a pestilential pnsda, ^d Ji^ 
most entirely excluded from the die^iful &ceor 
<lay, it remains fer the siekly survivors tb liagllr 
out a miserable existence, till the voyage is fiaiakl* 
cd. But ar« no farther evils to be expected i|f . 
the interim particularly if we add to their alrtit' : 
dy wretched situation the indignities that iite At* 
ly offered them, and the regret which they 190A 
constantly fisel, at being for ever forced froili 
their connexions ! These evll& are but too appln^ 
ent« Some of them have resolved, and, notwid^ 
standing the threats of the reeeiversj have carne4 
their resolves into execution, tb starve thesifi 
selves to death. Others, when they have bee| 
brought upon deck for air, if the least oppbrtuidf 
ty has offered, have leaped into the sea, and tffr 
minated their miseries at once. Others, in a fit 

* l€ is univenally allowed, tkat at leait one filth c( tht ea». 
ported negroes pcruh in the passage. This estimate is iiM# 
from the time in which they are put on boar^» to the tjifl^ 
when thej are-diaposed of in the colonies. The Frendi 9iff 
supposed to loose the greatest number in the voyage, hut par' 
titularly from this circumstance, because their slave ships ar^j 
in general so very large, that many of the slaves that havebeJt 
pot on board sickly, die before the cargo can be complttod* 
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despair, have attempted to rise, and regain 
PHicir liberty. But here what a scene of barbari- 
has constantly ensued. Some of them have 
leen instantly killed upon the spot ; , some have 
leen taken, from the hold, have been bruised 
mutilated in the most barbarous and shock- 
manner, and have been returned bleeding to 
leir companions, as a sad example of resistance; 
die others, tied to the ropes of the ship, and 
fangled alternately with the whip and knife, have 
ien left in that horrid situation, till they have ex- 
ured. 



I' But this is not the only inhuman treatment 
^%hich they are frequently obliged to undergo ; 
'|fer if there should be any necessity, from tempes- 
taous weather, for lightening the ship ; or if it 
ibould be presumed on the voyage, that the pro- 
Visions will fall short before the port can be made, 
[they are, many of them, thrown into the sea, with- 
|)Hit any compunction of mind on the part of the 
receivers, and without any other regret for their 
loss, than that which avarice inspires. Wretch- 
ed survivors 1 what must be their feelings at such 
a sight ! how must they tremble to think of that 
servitude which is approaching, when the very 
dogs of the receivers have been retained on board, 
Rd prefered to their unoffending countrymep. 
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But indeed so lightly are these unhappy people e^ 
teemedy that their lives have been even takd 
away upon speculation: there has been an iq 
stance,* within the last five years, of one huiii 
dred and thirty two of them being thrown ind 
the sea, because it was supposed that, by th| 
tricky their value could be recovered from the i^ 
surers. \ 

But if the ship should arrive safe at it 
destined port, a circumstance which does not 
ways happen, (for some have been blown up,aiJ 
many lost) the wretched Africans do not find ai 
alleviauon of their . arrow. Here they are agaii 
exposed to sale. Here they are again sub 
jected to the inspection of other brutal r^eiverk 
who examioe and treat them with an inhumanity 

* Tliit imtiace Inpfened in • ihip, commanded by Mil 
OolUngwood. Oo the a^th ol November, Z78X, fifty-foil^ 
€i them were thrown into the tea alive; on the 30th. forty^ 
two more ; and in about three days afterwards^ twenty-stsk 
Ten others, who were brought upon the deck for the samfl 
inirpose, did not wait to be hand cuIGmI, bat bravely leapeif 
into the sea, and shared the fate of their companions. It if 
a fact, that the people on board thisahip had not been pnt vf^ 
cm short allowance. The ^icose which this ej^rable. wr^^ 
nutde on board for his conduct^ was the followiog, <* tbatifiku 
tUfoeti tubs Win item jhily, had died a turttirai death, the Uss wovii 
havi heem the ewmr^e ; hut as they tvert tirrwn aiht into thf fM}^ 
vmUJta ufm *hi tmdenmritere,** 
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eh even avarice should blush. To this 
jring circumstance is added another, that 
re picked out, as the purchaser pleases, 
It any consideration whether the wife is se- 
1 from her husband, or the mother from 
1 : and if these cruel instances of separa- 
ould happen ; if relations, when they find 
ilves about to be parted, should cling toge- 
Dr if filial, conjugal, or parental affection, 
detain them but a moment longer in eacSi 
. arms, than these second receivers should 
sufiicient, the lash instantly severs them 
heir embraces* 

cannot close our account of the treatment, 
the wretched Africans undergo while in 
nds of the Jirat receivers^ without men- 
i; an instance of wanton barbarity, which 
led some time ago ; particularly as it may 
erted with propriety in the present place, 
ay give the reader a better idea of the cru- 
to which they are continually exposed, 
ny that he may have yet conceived. To 
naking a mistake, we shall take the liberty 
IS been allowed us, and transcribe it from 
manuscript account, with which we have 
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been favoured by a ^ person of the strictest inti 
rity, and who was at that time in the place wh< 
the transaction happened. ^^ Not long afte 
says he, (continuing his account) ^^ the perpet 
tor of a cruel murder, comqaitted in open c 
light, in the most public part of a town, wh: 
was the seat of government, escaped every od 
notice than the curses of a few of the more 1 
mane witnesses of his barbarity. An officer c 
Guinea ship, who had the. care of a number 
new slaves, and was returning from the saie^yi 
to the vessel with such as remained unsold, • 
served a stout fellow among them rather slow 
his motions, which he therefore quickened w 
his rattan. The slave soon afterwards fell do^ 
and was raised by the same application. M< 
ing forwards a few yards, he fell down agai 
and this. being taken as a proof of his sullen p 
verse spirit, the enraged officer furiously repe 

* This gentlemen is at present resident in England. T 
author of this Essay applied to him for sdme information 
the treatment of slaves, so far as his own knowledge was c< 
cemed. He was so obliging as to furnish him wich the wi 
ten account alluded t«, interspersed only with such instan< 
as he himself could underuke to answer for. The author 
he has never met with these .' tances before, and as they : 
of such high authority, intends to^anscribe two or three 
them, and insert them in the fourth chapter. They will 
found in inverted commas. 
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d his blows till he expired at his feet. The 
rute'cooUy ordered some of the surviving slaves 
o carry the dead body to the water's side, where, 
rithout any ceremony or delay, being thrown 
into the sea, the tragedy was supposed to have 
3cen immediately finished by the not more inhu- 
man sharks, with which the harbour then aboun- 
ded. These voracious fish were supposed to 
have followed the vessels from the coast of Af- 
rica, in which ten thousand slaves were imported 
in that one season, being allured by the stench, 
pnd daily fed by the dead carcasses thrown over- 
board on the voyage." 

If the reader should observe here, that cattle 
are better protected in this countr)'^, than slaves 
in the colonies, his observation will be just. 
The beast which 4S driven to market, is defend- 
ed by law from the goad of the driver ; whereas 
the wretched African, though an human being, 
^d whose feelings receive of course a double 
pofgnancy from the power of reflection, is un- 
noticed in this respect in the colonial code, and 
may be goaded and beaten till he expires. 

We may now take our leave of the Jirst receiv* 
trs. Their crime has been already estimated ; 
|nd to reason farther upon it, would be unne- 
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cessaiy. For where the conduct of men U 
manifestly impious, there can he no need, eil 
of a single argument or a reflection ; as every i 
der of sensihiUty will anticipate them in his o 
feelings. 
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CHAP. IIL 

WHEN the wretched Africans are thus put 
into the hands of the second receivers^ they are 
.conveyed to the plantations, where they are to- 
tally considered as cattle or beasts of labour; 
their very children, if any should be born to 
'them in that situation, being previously destined 
■ lb the 'condition of their parents. But here a 
question arises, which will interrupt the thread 
bf the narration for a little time, viz. how far 
Aeir descendants, who compose the fifth order 
of slaves, are justly reduced to servitude, and 
upon what principles the receivers defend their 
conduct. 

Authors have been at great pains to inquire, 
Virhy, in the ancient servitude, the child has uni^* 
Tonnly followed the condition of the mother. 
but we conceive that they would have saved 
tliemselves much trouble, and have done them- 
selves more credit, if instead of endeavouring 
to reconcile the custom with heathen notions, or 
their own laboured conjectures, they had shewn 
Us inconsistency with reason and nature, and its 
nppugnancy to common justice. Suffice it to say, 
Ihat the whole theory of the ancients^ with re- 
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spect to the descendants of slaves, may be red 
ced to this principle, " that as the parents, 
becoming property y were wholly considered 
cattle^ their children, like the progeny of cattle} 
inherited their parental lot." 

Such also is the excuse of the tyrannical re* 
ethers before-mentioned. They allege, that 1 1 
they have purchased tlie parents, that they 
sell and dispose of them as they please, that 
they possess them under the same laws and limi^)iK 
tations as their cattle, and that their children^ 
like the progeny of these, become their propertjj|ii 
by birih» Qj 

Jiiit the absurdity of the argument will imIn^ 
diatcly'appear. It depends wholly on the sup- 
position, that the parents are brutes. If they 
arc brutes^ we shall instantly cease to contend: 
if they are men^ which we think it not difficult 
to prove, the argument must immediately fall, 
as we have already shewn that there cannot justly 
be any property whatever in the human species 

It has appeared also, in the second part of this 
£ssay, that as nature made every man's body 
and mind his own^ so no just person can be re- 
duced to slaver}'^ against his own consent. Do 
the unfortunate oj&pring ever consent to be 
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—They are slaves from their birth. — 
ey guilti/ af crimes, that they lose thtir 
n ?— 'They are slaves wheD they cannot 
—Are their parents abondoned i The 
of the parents cannot justly extend to the 



1 then mnst the tyrannical receivers, who 
e to sentence the children of slaves to 
ie, if they mean to dispute upon the jua- 
their cause ; either allow them to have 
'utes from their birth, or to have been 
af crimes at a time, when they were in- 
of offending the very King of Kings. 
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CHAP. IV- 

BUT to return to the narration. When the 
wretched Africans are conveyed to the plants^ 
tions, they are considered as beasts of labour^ 
and are put to their respective work. Having 
led, in their own country, a life of indolence and 
ease, where the earth brings forth spontaneously 
the comforts of life, and spares frequently the \ 
toil and trouble of cultivation, they can hardly be 
expected to endure the drudgeries of servitude. 
Calculations are accordingly made upon their 
lives. It is conjectured, that if three in four 
survive what is called the seasonings the bargiaun 
is highly favourable. This seasoning is said to 
expire, when the two first years of their servi- 
tude are completed : It is the time which an Af- 
rican must take to be so accustomed to the colo- 
ny, as to be able to endure the common labour ' 
of a plantation, and to be put into the gang. 
At the end of this period the calculations be- 
come verified, * twenty thousand of those, who 

* One third of the whole number imported, is often com- 
puted to be lost in the seasoning, which, in round numbers, 
will be 27000. The loss in the seasoning depends, in a great 
measure, on two circumstances, viz. on the number of what are 
called refuse slaves that are importedi and on the quantity of 
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arc annnally imported, dying before the season- 
ing is over. This is surely an horrid and awful 
consideration : and thus does it appear, (and 
let it be remembered, that it is the lowest calcu- 
lation that has been ever made upon the subject) 
that out of every annual supply that is shipped 
from wie coast of Africa, * forty thousand lives 
are regularly expended^ even before it can be 
said, that there is really any additional stock for 
the colonies. 

When the seasoning is over, and the survi- 
vors are thus enabled to endure the usual task 
of slaves, they are considered as real and sub- 
new land in the colony. In the French windward islands of 
Martinico, and Ouadaloupe, which are cleared and highly cul- 
tirated, and in our old small islands, one fourth, including re- 
fnse slaves, is considered as a general proportion. But in St. 
Domingo, where there is a great deal of new bnd annually 
taken into culture, and in other colonies in the same^koation, 
the general proportion, inchiding refuse slaves, is found to be 
one third. This therefore is a lower estimate than the former, 
and reduces the number to about 23000. We may obserre, 
that this is the common estimate, but wt have reduced it to 
ooooo to make it free from all objection. 

* Including the number that perish on the voyage, and in 
ihe seasoning. It is generally thought that not half the 
number purchased can be considered as an additional stock, 
and of course that 50,000 are consumed within the first tw* 
years from their embarkation. 
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stantial supplieB^ * From diis period tibenrfon^ i 

we shall describe theit situation* 

'I 
They ar^ summoned at five in the morning to; 

begin their work. This work may be divided, 
into two kinds, the culti&re of the fields^ and tb« 
collection of grass for catde. The last is the, 
most laborious and intolerable employment ; as 
the grass can only be collected blade by blade,, 
and is to be fetched frequently twice a dsry at a^ 
considerable distance from the plantation. In 
these two occupations they are jointly taken up, 
with no other intermission than that of takings' 
their subsistence twice, till nine at night. They 
then separate for their respective huts, when 
they gather sticks, prepare their supper, and at- 
tend their families. This employs them till mid^ 

* That pikt of the atcount, thsrt Hat been kitlierto ^teh, 
ntTniftii||| an the Eviropeant aftd tlieit cMttihts, tHio ate cou^ 
cct&Mb this hoirid practice. Bert we an sorry that we iftnillf 
ROW maike a distinctioBt and confine the remaining part of ft 
to the colonists of the Briti^ Wert India idands, and to thoM 
rf the sottthern provinces of North Amerita« A^ the ttbphf*^ 
ment of slaves is difierent in the two parts of the worMiatt 
mentioncdi we shall content ourselves wir h describing it, as it 
exists in one of them, and we shall afterwards annex such 
treatment and such consequences as are applicable to both. 
We have only to add, that the reader must not consider our 
account as univtrsaUy, but only ^entrally^ true. 
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Bightj when they go to rest. Such is their daily 
way of life for rather more than half the year. 
They are sixteen hours, including two intervals 
at meals, in the service of their masters : they 
are employed three afterwards in their own ne- 
cessary concerns ; ^ve only remain for sleep, 
and their day is finished. 

During the remaining portion of the year, or 
the time of crop, the nature, as well as the time 
of their employment, is considerably changed. 
The whole gang is generally divided into two or 
three bodies. One of these, besides the ordi- 
nary labour of the day, is kept in turn at the 
mills, that are constantly going,^ during the whole 
of the night. This is a dreadful encroachment 
upon their time of rest, which was before too 
short to permit them perfectly to refresh their 
wearied limbs, and actually reduces their sleep, 
as long as this season lasts, to about threi^ hours 
and an half a night, upon a moderate ^ compu- 
tation. Those who can keep their eyes open 
during their nighdy labour, and are willing to 
resist the drowsiness that is continually coming 
upon them, are presendy worn out ; while some 

* This computatioD is made on a snppocition, that the gang 
is divided into three bodies ; we call it therefore moderate, 
because the gang is frequently divided into twobodies» whick 
nuit therefore set up alternately every other niihu 
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of those, who are overcome, and who feed \ht 
mill between asleep and awake, suffer, for thm 
obeying the calls of nature, by the ^ loss of t 
limb. In this m^annef they go on, with little or 
no respite from their work, till the season crop is 
over, when the year (from the time of our first 
description) is completed. 

•f To support a life of such unparalleled drudg- 
ery, we should at least expect to find, that they 
^erc comfortably clothed, and plentifully fed.. 
But sad reverse ! they have scarcely a covering 
to defend themselves against the inclemency of 
the night. Their provisions are frequently bad, 
and are always dealt out to them with such a 
sparing hand, that the means of a bare livelihood 
are not placed within the reach of four out of 
five of these unhappy people. It is a fact, that 
many of the disorders of slaves are contracted 
from ^ing the vegetables, which their littfd' 
spots produce, before they are sufficiently ripie : 
a clear indication, that the calls of hunger are 

* An hand or arm being Ereqnentlj ground off. 

t The reader will scarcely believe it, but it is a fact, that a 
slave's aunial aUoWance Cram his nMBter, for pnmMoas, cloth- 
ing, medkiaet wlrta licki dc«. a liauffed, upon aa average, t» 
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leatfy so iH*e88ing, as not to suffer them to 
I till they can really enjoy them. 

bift situation, of a want of the common ne-^. 
u'ies of life, added to that of hard and con- 
d labour, must be sufficiently painful of itself. 
' then must the pain be sharpened, if it be 
mpanied with severity! if an unfortunate 
: does not come into the field exactly at the 
inted time, if, drooping with sickness or 
ue, he appears to work unwillingly, or if the 
le of grass that he has beencoUecting, ap- 
\ t|K> small in the eye of the overseer, he is 
Ily sure of experiencing the whip. This 
ument erases the skin, and cuts out small 
ons of the flesh at almost every stroke ; and 
frequently applied, that the smack of it is 
ay long in the ears of those, who are in the 
lity of th/s plantations^ Thia severity of 
leza, or nianagera, to thftir slaves, wHich is 
idered onty as common discipline, is attend- 
ith bad effects. It enables them to behold 
nces of cruelty without commisseration, and 
' guilty of them withoujt remorse. Hence 
e many acts of delibe^i^e mutilation, that 
taken place on the slightest occasions : hence 
e many acts of inferior, though shocking 
arity, that have taken place without any oc- 
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casion at all : ^ the very slitting of ears has beea 
considered as an operation, so perfectly devoid 
of pain, as to have been performed for no other 
reason than that for which a brand is set upoii 
cattle, as a mark of property , 

But this is not the only eiFect, which this 8e> 
verity produces :_ for while it hardens their hearts 
and makes them insensible of the misery of their 
fellow creatures, it begets a turn for wanton 
cruelty. As a proof of this, we shall mention 
one, among the many instances that occur, whert 
ingenuity has been exerted in contriving, modes 
of torture. ^^ An iron coffin, with holes in it, 
was hept by a certain colonist, as an auxiliary to 
the lash. In this the poor victim of the master's 
resentment was enclosed, and placed sufficiently 

* " A boy having received six slaves as a present from hii 
father, immediately slit their ears, and for the following rea- 
son, that as his father was a whimsical man, he might dain 
them again, unless they were marked.** We do not mentioo 
this instance as a confirmation of the passage to which it is 
annexed, but only to shew, how caatious we ovght to be in 
giving credit to what may be advanced in any work written 
in defence of slavery, by any native of the colonies : for being 
trained up to scenes of cruelty from his cradle, he tnay, con* 
tistently with his own feelings, represent that treatment as 
mild, at which we, who have never been used to see themi 
should absolutely shudder. 
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near a fire, to occasion extreme pain, and con- 
sequently shrieks and groans, until the revenge 
of the master was satiated, without any other 
inconvenience on his part, than a temporary sus- 
pension of the slave's labour. Had he been 
flogged to death, or his limbs mutilated, the in- 
terest of the brutal, tyrant would have suffered a 
more irreparable loss. ■ 

*' In mentioning this instance, we do not mean 
to insinuate, that it is common. We know that 
it was reprobated by many. All that we would 
infer from it is, that where men are habituated 
to a system of severity, they become wantonly 
cruel, and that the mere toleration of such an 
instrument of torture, in any country, is a clear 
indication, that this -wretched class of men do not 
there enjoy the protection of any laws, that may 
be pretended to have been enacted in their fa- 
wmr." 

Such then is the general situation of the un- 
fortunate Africans. They are beaten and tor- 
Uired at discretion. They are badly clothed. 
They are miserably fed. Their drudgery is 
intense and incessant, and their rest short. For 
icarcely are their heads reclined, scarcely have 
their bodies a respite from the labour of the day, 
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or the cniel hand of the overseer, but they are 
summoned to renew their sorrows. In this man* 
ner they go on from year to year, in a state of 
the lowest degradation, without a single law to 
protect them, without the possibility of re- 
dress, without a hope that their situation will 
be changed, unless death should tenninate the 
scene. 

Having described the general situation of these 
unfortunate people, we shall now take notice of 
the common consequences that are found to at- 
tend it, and relate them separately, as they result 
either from long and painful labour, a rvani of 
the common necessaries of life, or continual 
severity, 

m 

Oppressed by a daily task of such immoderate 
labour as human nature is utterly unable to per- 
form, many of them run away from their mas- 
ters. They fly to the recesses of the mountains, 
where they choose rather to live upon any thing 
that the soil affords them, nay, the very soil it- 
self, than return to that happy situation, which 
is represented by the receivers, as the condition 
of a slave. ^ 
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- It sometimes happens, that the manager of a 
mountain plantation, falls in with one of these ; 
he immediately seizes him, and threatens to cany 
him to his former master, unless he will consent 
to live on the mountain and cultivate his ground. 
When his plantation is put in order, he carries 
the delinquent home, abandons him to all the 
suggestions of despotic rage, and accepts a re* 
ward for his honesty. The unhappy wretch is 
chained, scourged, tortured ; and all this, because 
he obeyed the dictates of nature, and wanted to 
be free. And who is there, that would not have 
done the same thing, in the same situation? 
Who is there, that has once known the charms 
of liberty, that would* not fly from despotism ? 
And yet, by the impious laws of the receiver Sy 
the ^ absence of six months from the lash of 
tyranny is— ^efl^A. 



* In this case he is considered as a criminal against the state. 
The marsbally an officer answering to our sheriff, superintends 
his execution, and the master receives the value of the slave 
from the public treasury. We may observe here, that in all 
cases were the delinquent is a criminal of the state, he is exe- 
cuted, and his value is received in the same manner. He is 
tried and condemned by two or three justices of the peace, and 
without any intervention of ^jury. 
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But this law is even mild, when compared nvith 
another against the same offence, which was m .| 
force some time ago, and which we fear is even 
now in force, in some of those colonies which 
this account of the treatment comprehends. 
" Advertisements have frequently appeared there 
offering a reward for the apprehending of fugi- 
tive slaves either alive or dead. The following 
instance was given us by a person of unquestion- 
able veracity, under whose own observation it 
fell. As he was travelling in one of the colonies 
alluded to, he observed some people in pursuit 
of a poor wretch, who was seeking in the wil- 
derness an asylum from his labours. He heard 
the discharge of a gun, and soon afterwards 
Stopping at an house for refreshment, the head 
of the fugitive, still reeking with blood, was 
brought in and laid upon a table with exultation* 
The production of such a trophy was the proof 
required by laxv to entitle the heroes to their re- 
ward." Now reader determine if you can, who 
were the most execrable ; the rulers of the state 
in authorizing murder, or the people in being 
bribed to commit it. 

This is' one of the common consequences of 
that immoderate share of labour, which is im» 
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posed upon them j nor is that, which is the re- 
salt of a scanty allowance of food, less to b« 
lamented. The wretched African is often »o 
deeply pierced by the eicruciating fangs of hun- 
ger, as almost to be driven to despair. What 
is he to do in such a trying situation ? Let him 
apply to the receivers. Alas ! the majesty of 
receivership is too sacred for the appeal, and the 
intrusion would be fatal. Thus attacked on the 
one hand, and shut out from every possibility of 
relief on the other, he has only the choice of 
being starved, or of relieving his necessities by 
taking a small portion of the fruits of his owa 
labour. Horrid crime! to be found eating the 
cane, which probably his own hands have planted, 
and to be eatiiig it, because his necessities were 
pressing ! This crime however is of such a mag- 
Ditude, as always to be accompanied with the 
' whip ; and so unmercifully has it been applied on 
•uch an occasion, as to have been the cause, in 
wet weather, of the delinquent's death. But 
the smart of the whip has not been the onlypain 
that the wretched Africans have experienced. 
Any thing that passion could seize, and convert 
into an instrument of punishment, has been used i 
and, horrid to relate ! the very knife has not 
been overlooked in the iit of phrenzy. E^rs 
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have been slit, eyes have been beaten, out, and 
bones have been broken ; and so frequently has 
this been the case, that it has been a matter of 
constant lamentation with disinterested people, 
who out of curiosity have attended the * markets 
to which these unhappy people weekly resort, 
that they have not been able to turn their eyes 
on any group of them whatever, but they have 
beheld these inhuman marks of passion, despot- 
ism, and caprice. 

But these instances of barbarity have not been 
able to deter them from similar proceedings* 
And indeed, how can it be expected that they 
should ? They have still the same appetite to be 
satisfied as before, and to drive them to despera- 
tion. They creep out clandestinely by night, and 
go in search of food into their master's, or some 
neighbouring plantation. But here they are al- 
most equally sure of suffering. The watchman, 
who will be punished himself, if he neglects his 
duty, frequently seizes them in the fact. No 
excuse or intreaty will avail; he must punish 
them for an example, and he must punish them, 

* Particularly in Jamaica. Thest observAtions were made 
by disinterested people, who were there for three or four yeart 
during the late war. 
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not with a sUck, nor with a whip, but with a 
cutlass. Ilius it happens, that these unhappy 
slaves, if they are taken, are either sent away 
mangled in a barbarous manner, or are killed 
■ npoD the spot. 

^ We may now mention the consequences of the 
Severity. The wretched Africans, daily sub- 
jected to the lash, and unmercifully whipt and 
beaten on every trifling occasion, have been 
found to resist their opposers. Unpardonable 
crime ! that they should have the feelings of na- 
ture I that their breasts should glow with re- 
gentment on an injury 1 that they should be go 
far ov.ercome, as to resist those, whom they are 
under no obligations to obey, and whose only 
title to their services consists in a violation of 
the rights of men ! What has been the conse* 
quence ?^But here let us spare the feelings of 
the reader, (we wish we could spare our own) 
and let us only say, without a recital of the 
cruelty, that they have been murdered at the 
discretion of their masters. For let the reader 
observe, that the life of an African is only va- 
lued at a price, that would scarcely purchase 
an horse ; that the master has a power of mur- 
dering his slave, if he pays but it trifling fine ; 
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• 

and that the murder must be attended with un- 
common circumstances of horror, if it even pro- 
duces an enquiry. 

Immortal Alfred ! father of our invaluable 
constitution I parent of the civil blessings we 
enjoy ! how ought thy laws to excite our love 
and veneration, who hast forbidden us, thy pos- 
terity, to tremble at the frown of tyrants I how 
ought they to perpetuate thy name, as venera- 
ble, to the remotest ages, who has secured, 
even to the meanest servant, a fair and impar- 
tial trial 1 How much does nature approve thy 
laws, as consistent with her own feelings, while 
she absolutely turns pale, trembles, and recoils, 
at the institutions of these receivers J Execra- 
ble men ! you do not murder the horse, on 
which you only ride ; you do not mutilate the 
cow, which only affords you her milk ; you do 
not torture the dog, which is but a partial ser- 
vant of your pleasures : but these unfortunate 
men, from whom you derive your very plea- 
sures and your fortunes, you torture, mutilate, 
murder at discretion ! Sleep then you receivers^ 
if you can, while you scarcely allow these un- 
fortunate people to rest at all ! feaft if you can, 
and indulge your genius, while you daily apply 
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hese unfortunate people the stings of severity 
hunger ! exult in riches, at which even ava- 
: ought to shudder, and which humanity must 
est! 
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CHAP. V. f 

SOME people may suppose, from the me- 1 
lancholy account that has been given in the pre- 1 
ceding chapter, that we have been absolutely 
dealing in romance : that the scene exhibited is 
rather a dreary picture of the imagination, thu 
a representation of fact. Would to heaven, for 
the honour of human nature, that this were 
really the case ! We wish we could say, that we 
have no testimony to produce for any of our as- 
sertions, and that our description of the general 
treatment of slaves has been greatly exaggerat* 
ed« 



But the receivers^ notwithstanding the ample 
and disinterested evidence, that can be brought 
on the occasion, do not admit the description ' 
to be true. They say first, " that if the slavery 
were such as has been now represented, no hit 
man being could possibly support it long.*' Me- 
lancholy truth ! the wretched Africans generally 
perish in their prime. Let them reflect upon 
the prodigious supplies that are annually requir- 
ed, and their argument will be nothing less than 
a confession, that the slavery has been justly de- 
picted. 
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They appeal next to every man's own reason, 
d desire him to think seriously, whether, 
self-interest will not always restrain the mas- 
r from acts of cruelty to the slave, and whether 
,ch accounts therefore, as the foregoing do not 
ntain within themselves, their own refutation." 
^e answer, '* No." For if this restraining 
inciple be as powerful as it is imagined, why 
»es not the general conduct of men afford us a 
liter picture? What is imprudence, or what 
vice, but a departure from every man's own 
terest, and yet these are the characteristics of 
ore than half the world ?— — 

— • But, to come more closely to the present 
se, self interest will be found but a weak bar- 
er agidnst the sallies of passion : particularly 
here it has been daily indulged in its greatest 
titude, and there are no laws to restrain its 
damitous effect. If the observation be true, 
i^t passion is a short madness, then it is evident 
lat self interest, and every other consideration, 
LUSt be lost, so long as it continues. We can- 
ot have a stronger instance of this, than in a 
ircumstance related in the second part of this 
Issay, " that though the Africans have gone to 
rar for the express purpose of procuring slaves, 
et so great has been their resentment at the re- 
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sistance they have frequently found, that their 
fasaion has entirely got the better of their intC' 
resty and they have nfiurdered all without any 
discrimination, either of age or sex." Such 
may be presumed to be the case with the no kss 
savage receivers^ Impressed with the most 
haughty and tyrannical notions, easily provoked, 
accustomed to indulge their anger, and, above, 
all, habituated to scenes of cruelty, and unawed 
by the fear of laws, they will hardly be found to 
be exempt from the common failings of human 
nature, and to spare an unlucky slave, at a time 
when men of cooler temper, and better regulat- 
ed passions, are so frequently blind to their own 
interest. 

But if passi$n may be supposed to be generally 
more than a balance for interest^ how must the 
scale be turned in favour of the melancholy pi(> 
ture exhibited, when we reflect that self preser* 
vation additionally steps in, and demands the 
most rigorous severity. For when we consider 
that where there is one master, there Bve fifig 
slaves ; that the latter have been all forcibly torn 
from their country, and are retained in their pre- 
sent situation by violence ; that they are perpet- 
ually at war in their hearts with their oppressors, 
and are continually cherishing the seeds of re- 
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renge ; it ia evident that even avarice herself, 
bowever cool and deliberate, however free from 
passion apd caprice, must sacrifice her own sor- 
did feelings, and adopt a system of tyranny and 
oppression, which it must be ruinous to pursue. 

Thas then, if do picture had been drawn of 
tbe.«iluation of slaves, and it had been left sole- 
ty to every man's sober judgment to determine, 
irhat it -might probably be, he would con- 
slude, thatif the situation were justly described, 
the-page must be frequently stained with acts of 
oncommQacruelty. 

It remains only to make arepl^ t*^ ^n objection, 
tbiat is usually advanced against partjcutar instan- 
ces of cruelty to slaves, as recorded by various 
writers. It is said that some of these ^re so in- 
conceivably, and beyond all example inhuinan, 
^hat their very excess above the common mea- 
sure of cruel^ shews them at once exaggerated 
^nd incredible." But their credibility shall he 
estimated by a supposition. Let us suppose that 
the following instance had been recorded by a 
Tvriter of the highest reputation, " that the mas- 
ter of a ship, boundtothe western colonies with 
pixv^s, qn a pr^^u^nplion that ,piany of them 
jrou)d t)ie, 6ele(;t^d.an,A)^/:(;^ 4W/ (Air^y.Aloa 
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of the most sickly, and ordered them to b^ 
thrown into the sea, to recover their value from 
the insurers, and above all, that the fatal order 
was put into execution,'' What would the reader 
have thought on the occasion ? Would he have 
believed the fact ? It would have surely stagger- 
ed his faith ; because he could never have heard 
that any one man ever was, and could never have \ 
supposed that any one man ever could be guilty 
of the murder of such a number of his fellow 
creatures. But when he is informed that such 
a fact as this tame before ^ a court of justice in 
this very country ; that it happened within the 
last five years ; that hundreds can come forward 
and say, that they heard the melancholy evidence 
with tears ; what bounds is he to place to his be- 
lief ? The Great God, who looks down upon 
.all his creatures with the same impartial eye, 
seems to have infatuated the parties concerned, 
that they might bring the horrid circumstance to 
light, that it might be recorded in the annals of 
a public court, as an authentic specimen of the 
Jtreatment which the unfortunate Africans under- 
^0^ and at the same time, as an argument to 

* The aci^n wasiirovght by the owners against the under- 
'WFiters; to recover the value of the murdered slaves. It was 
icied m Guildhall. 
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r, that there is no species of cruelty, that is 
trded to have been exercised upon these 
tched people, to enormous that it may not 
iily be believed. 
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CHAP, yt 

IP the treatment then, as before described^ 
18 confirmed by reason, and the great credit that 
is due to disinterested writers on the subject; if 
the unfortunate Africans are used, as if their 
flesh were stone, and their vitals brass ; by what 
arguments do you receivers defend your con- 
duct? 

You say that a great part of your savage treat- 
ment consists in punishment for real offences, 
and frequently for such offences, as all civilized 
nations have concurred in punishing. The first 
charge that you exhibit against them is specific, 
it is that of theft. But how much rather ought 
you receivers to blush, who reduce them to such 
a situation ! who reduce them to the dreadful 
alternative, that they must either steal or per^ 
ish ! How much rather ought you receivers to 
be considered as robbers yourselves, who cause 
these unfortunate people to be stolen ! And 
how much greater is your crime, who are robbers 
of human liberty / 

The next charge which you exhibit against 
them, is general, it is that of rebellion ; a crime 
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of such a latitude, that you can impose it upon 
almost every action, and of such a natiire, that 
you always annex to it. the most excruciating 
pain. But what a contradiction is this to com- 
mon sense i Have the wretched Africans for- 
mally resigned their freedom ? Have you any 
other claim upon their obedience, than that of 
fbrce ? If then they are your subjects, you vio- 
late the laws of government, by making them 
unhdppy. Qut if they are not your subjects, 
then, even though they should resist your pro- 
ceedings, they are not rebellious ^ 

• But what do you say to that long catalogue of 
offences, which you punish, and of which no 
people but yourselves take cognizance at all ? 
You say that the wisdom of legislation hag jp- 
serted it in the colonial laws, and that you pun- 
ish by authority. But do you allude to that 
execrable code, that authorises murder? that 
tempts an unoiFended person to kill the slave^ 
that abhors and fiie^ your service ? that delegates 
a power, which no host of men^ which not all 
the world) can possess ? ■ ■'■ 

Or, — ^What do you say to that daily unnjcrit-. 
ed severity, which you consider only as common 
discipline I Here you say that the Africans ar^ 
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not be excited to a display of those faculties, 
which might otherwise have shone with the 
brightest lustre. 

Neither is it wonderful in another point of 
view. For what is it that awakens the abilitiei 
of men, and distinguishes them from the com-, 
mon herd ? Is it not often the amiable hope of 
becoming serviceable to individuals, or the state? 
Is it not often the hope of riches, or of power ! 
Is it not frequently the hope of temporary ho*, 
nors, or a lasting fame I These principles have 
all a wonderful ejffect upon the mind. They call 
upon it to exert its faculties, and bring those 
talents to the public view, which had otherwise 
been concealed. But the unfortunate Africaiif 
have no such incitements as these,, that they 
should shew their genius. They have no hope 
of riches, power, honours, fame. They havi 
no hope but this, that their miseries will be soon 

terminated by death. 

■• ■ 

And here we eannot but censure and expost 

• 

the murmurings of the unthinking and the gay ; 
who, going on in a continual round of pleasure 
and prosperity, repine at the wiH of Providence^ 

as exhibited in the' shortness of human duratioa 

f 

But let a weak and infirm old age overtake theitti 



fet them expe ii ttHCe earamities ; Icf ifiem feel 
Iftrt half the miseries which the wretched Afri- 
cans undetgo, and they wi)t praise the goodness 
of Providence, who hath made them mortal; 
who hath prescribed certain ordinary bounds to 
die life of man ; and who, bj^ such a limitation, 
bKTfa given all men this comfortable hope, that 
kowevcr persecuted in life, a ^m« will came, ht 
the comnron coarse of nature, when their suflbr* 
jogs' wiH have ail endl 

Such then is thenature of this serritaiie, tbav 
WC c3T]rhardFyeTpectttilindmthose,whoimder- 
go it; even tAe gUmpse of genius-. For if thcrr 
ntioib are in a cdntinual state of dcpmsion, an J 
tf ^iKf have no expectations in life to awatea 
their abilities, ami mAn them emmeot; we can- 
not be surprized if a suUen gloomy stupidity 
rftould he the leading marit in their character ; 
«r if they sfiould appear inferior to those, who 
do not only enjoy the invaluable blessings of free>' 
demt, but hare every prospect before their eyes^ 
that can allarv thent to exert their fecultie?. 
ITtftr, if to these consideratiotts we add, tfiof 
tfic wretched Africans are torn from their comi* 
try in a stats of nature, and that m general, ts 
long as their slavety continties, every obstacle le 
jtoced in the way of thetrrmppovemcnt, wcat^ 
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have a sufficient answer tx> any argument that 
may be drawn from the inferiority of their ca- 
pacities. 



' It appears then, from the circumstances that 
have been mentioned, that to form a true judg- 
ment of the abilities of these unfortunate people, 
we must either take a general view of them be- 
fore their slavery commences^ or confine our 
attention to such, as, after it has commenced, 
have had any opportunity given them of shewing 
their genius either in arts or letters. If, upon 
such a fair and impartial view, there should be 
any reason to suppose, that they are at all infe- 
rior to others in the same situation, the argument 
will then gain some of that weight and import- 
ance, which it wants at present. 

In their own countr}'^, where we are to sec 
them first, we must expect that the prospect 
will be unfavourable. They are mostly in a sav? 
age state. Their powers of mind are limited to 
few objects. Their ideas are consequently few. 
It appears, however, that they follow the same 
mode of life, and exercise the same arts, as the 
ancestors of those very Europeans, who boast 
of their great superiority, are described to have 
done in the same uncultivated state. This ap 
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pears from the Nubian's Geography, the writings 
of Leo, the Moor, and all the subsequent histo- 
ries, which those, who have visited the African 
continent, have written from their own inspec- 
tion. Hence three conclusions ; that their abili- 
ties are sufficient for their situaUon ; — that they 
are as great, as those of other people have been, 
in tlie same stage of society ; — and that they are 
as great as those of any civilized people what- 
ever, when the degree of the barbarism of the 
one is drawn into a comparison with that of the 
civilization of the other. 

Let us now follow them to the colonies. They 
are carried over in the unfavourable situation de- 
scribed. It is observed here, that though their 
abiliuea cannot be estimated high, from a want 
of cultivation, they arc yet various, and that 
they vary in proportion as the nation, from which 
they have been brought,, has advanced more or 
less in the scale of social life. This observation, 
which is so frequently made, is of great import- 
ance: for if their abilities expand in proportion 
to the improvement of their state, it is a clear 
indication, that if they were equally improved, 
they would be equally ingenious. 

Bui here, before we consider any opportuni- 
ties that may be afforded them, let it be remen' 
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bered that even their most polishe^d situation 
may be called barbarous, and thsU this cirqam- 
stance, should they appear less dpcUe than odien, 
may he considered as a sufl^ient answ.er to an^ 
objection that may be made to their cE^acities. 
Notwithstanding this, when they are put to the 
mechanical arts, they do not discover a want of 
ingenuity. They attain them in as short a tinie 
as the Europeans, and arrive at a degree of ex- 
cellence equal to that of their teachers. This is 
a fact almost universally known, and affords us 
this proof, that having learned .with facility such 
of the mechanical arts, as they have been taught, 

\they are capable of attaining any other, at least, 
of the same class, if they should ireceive but 

ithe same instruction. 

With respect to the liberal artSy their •proficien- 
cy is certainly less ; but not less in proportion to 
their time and opportunity of «tudy ; not less, be- 
cause they are less capfible of attaining them, but 
because they have seldom or ever an opportunity 
of learning them at all. It is yet extraordinary 
jthat their talents appear, even 4n some of these 
sciences, in which they are totally uninstructed. 
Their abilities in music are such, as to havfi been 
generally noticed. They play frequently upon a 
variety of instruments, without any other assist- 
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r -ftttce dian their own ingenuity. They have also 
I tahes of their own composition. Some of these 

have been imported among us ; are now in use ; 

and are admired for their sprightliness and ease, 

thougi^ the ungenerous and prejudiced importer 

has concealed their original. 

Neither are their talents in poetry less conspi- 
cuous. Every occurrence, if their spirits are 
not too greatly depressed, is turned into a song. 
These songs are said to be incoherent and non- 
aenfl(ical. But this proceeds principally from two 
causes, an improper conjunction of words, arising 
from an ignorance of the language in which 
Aey compose ; and a wildness of thought, arising 
from the different manner in which the organs 
of rude and civilized people will be struck by 
th^ same object. And as to their want of har- 
mony and rhyme, which is the last objection, 
the difference of pronunciation" is the cause. 
Upon the whole, as they are perfectly consistent 
v^iilh their own ideas, and are strictly musical 
as pronounced by themselves, they afford us as 
Mgh a proof of their poetical powers, as the 
works of the most acknowledged poets. 
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But where these impediments have been 
moved, where they have received an educat 
and have known and pronounced the langu 
with propriety, these defects have vanished^ 
their productions have been less objcctiona 
For a proof of this, we appeal to the writi 
of an * African girl, who made no contempt: 
appearance in this species 9f composition. 2 
was kidnapped when only eight years old, a 
in the year 1761, was transported to Amer 
where she was sold with other slaves. She 1 
no school education there, but receiving so 
little instruction from the family, with whi 
she was so fortunate as to live, she obtained si 
9 knowledge of the English language within s 
teen months from the time of her arrival, aa 
be able to speak it and read it to the astonishm 
of those who heard her. She soon afterwa 
learned to write, and, having a great inclinat 
to learn the Latin tongue, she was indulged 
her master, and made a progress. Her poet 
works were published with his permission, 
the year 1773. They contain thirty-eight pie 
on diflferent subjects. We shall beg leave 
make a short extract from two or three of th< 
for the observation of the reader. 

* Phillis Wheatley, negro thre to Mr. John Wheatlej 
Boiton, ID NcW'Engkuid. 
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.^From an hymn t6 the EVENING. 

**. Fill'd with the praise of him who gives the light, 
And draws the sable curtains of the night, 
Let placid slumbers sooth each weary mind. 
At mom to wake more heavenly and refin'd ; 
So shall the labours of the day begin, 
More pure and guarded from the snares of sin. 
' — _ &c. &c. 



From an HYMN to the MORNING. 

^^ Aurora hail ! an^ all the thousand dies, 
That deck thy progress thro' the vaulted skies I 
The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays, 
On ey'ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays. 
Harmonious lays the feather'd race resume. 
Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted plume, 
— — &c. &c. 

* Lest it should be doubted whether these Poems are genu* 
ine, we shall transcribe the names of those, who signed a cer* . 
tificate of their authenticitx* 

His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, GoTcrnor. 

The Honorable Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant Governor! 

The Hon. Thomas Hubbard, The Rev. Chas. Chauncy, D. D. 

The Hon. John Erving, The Rev. Mather Byles, D. D. 

The Hon. James Pitts, , The Rev. Ed. Pemberton, D. D. 

The Hon. Harrison Gray, The Rev. Andrew Elliot, D. D. 

The Hon. James Bowdoin, 1 he Rev. Sam. Cooper, D. D. 

John Hancock, Esq. The Rev. Samuel Mather, 

Joseph Green, Esq. The Rev. ]ohn Moorhead, 

Richard Carey, Esq* Mr. John Wheatley, her master. 
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From THOUGHTS on IMAGINATION. 

" Now here, now there,.thc roving fancy flies, 
Till some lov'd object strikes her wand'ring eyes. 
Whose silken fetters all the senses bind, 
And soft captivity involves the mind. 

" Imagination / who C5in sing thy force, 
Or who describe the swiftness of thy course? 
Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 
. Th' empyreal palace of the thundVing God, 
We on thy pinions can surpass the wind^ 
And leave the rolling universe behind : 
From star to star the mental optics rove, 
Measure the skies^ and range the realms above. 
There in one view we grasp the mighty whole, 
Or with new worlds amaze th' unbounded souL 
■ ' &c. &c.'* 



Such is the poetry which we produce as a proc 
of our assertions. How far it has succeeded 
the reader may by this time^have determined ii 
his own mind. We shall therefore only 1^( 
leave to accompany h with this observation, tha 
if the authoress was deigned for slavery^ (^ 
the argument must confess) the greatcir part o 
the inhabkanta of Britain must Iqae their daiff 
tQ freedom. 
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To this poetry we shall only add, as a farther 
proof of their abilities, the Prose compositions 
of Ignatius Sancho, who received some little 
education. His letters are too well known, to 
make any extract, or indeed any farther mention 
of him, necessary. If other examples of Afri- 
can genius should be required, suffice it to say, 
that they can be produced in abundance ; and 
that if we were allowed to enumerate instances 
of African gratitude, patience, fidelity, honour, 
as so many instances of good sense, and a sound 
understanding, we fear that thousands of the en- 
lightened Europeans would have occasion to 
blush. 

But an objection will be made here, that the 
two persons whom we have particularized by 
name, are prodigies, and that if we were to live 
for many years, we should scarcely meet with 
two other Africans of the same description. But 
we reply, that considering their situation as be^ 
fore described, two persons, above mediocrity 
in the literary way, are as many as can be ex- 
pected within a certain period of years ; and 
farther, that if these are prodigies, they are 
only such prodigies as every day would produce, 
if they had the same opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge as other people, and the same expec- 



tation* in Uf6 to cxfiiti^ tbeir gemuK ThSi ten 
becA constaDtl^r and aoleiraly asserted b;f dir 
fttous Bcne^tet,^ whom we hkvt mentimed bfe^ 
fcre^ as having devoted n tonstderable pait of 
kis ttVne to their instruaion. This great diaai 
lor we canned but mentioti him with veneration 
bad a- better opportunity of knowing them thaa 
any person whatever, and he always nniformiy de- 
clared, that he could never find a difference hi- 
tween their capacides and those of other people; 
that they were as oapable of reasoning as any m 
dividual Europeans ; that they were as capable 
of the highest intellectual attiunments ^ in abort, 
that their abilities were equal, and that they oafy 
wanted to be equally cultivated, to afford speci* 
mens of as fine productions. 

Thus then does it appear from the testiindtty 
of this venerable man, whose aathorky Is sufflci- 
ent of itself to silence all objections against Af- 
rican capacity, and from the instance^ diat have 
been produced, and the observations that have 
been ms^de on die occasion^ that if the minds of 
l}ie Africans were unbroken by slavery *, it they 
had the san^e e3q)ectations in life as other people^ 
ttxd the Same opportonittes of improvemetit, 

^latkefrdfikic* 
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hey would be equal, in all the various branches 
i science, to die EuropeaDs, and that the ar- 
lument that states them " to be an inferior hnk 
4 dw qboiw of nature, and dvaigBcd for servi- 
wl«," as far aa it depsnds 90 tha infrritrit^ -^ 
Imr tiapaeitieSy U vhoUy nnlevolnit and falsa.* 

* AiuUr. Hmc'iauettioiM vithrn^oet 10 AbitUGV 
city, we htre puMd them over in lUenco, m tbcf have bcea 
M> adminblf refuted by ih« leamalDr. Beattie, in hU ZiMy 
•pl^th, to which we refer, the .reader. Thewholeof tbii 

atekaUd mUttiln caHodt tsdax ^' 4it, to 4^4. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

THE second argument, by which it is attempt- 
ed to be proved, ^^ that the Africans, are an iih 
ferior link of the chain of nature, and are de« 
signed for slavery,^' is drawn from colour^ and 
from those other marks, which distinguish them 
from the inhabitants of Europe. 

To prove this with the greater facility, the 
receivers divide in opinion. Some of them con- 
tend that the Africans, from these circumstances, 
are the descendants of ^ Cain : others, that they 
are the posterity of Ham ; and that as it was de- 
clared by divine inspiration, that these should be 
servants to the rest of the world, so they are de- 
signed for slavery; and that the reducing of 
them to such a situation is only the accomplish- 
ment of the will of heaven : while the rest, con- 
sidering them from the same circumstances as a 
totally distinct species of men, conclude them 
to be an inferior link of the chain of nature, and 
deduce the inference described. 

To answer these arguments in the clearest and 
fullest manner, we are under the necessity of 

* Genesis, cji. |v. xj. 



a 
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g two suppoeitions, first, that the acriptures 
le ; secondly, UiJtt thejr arc &be> 

hen the scriptures are true, it is evident 
le posterity of Cain were extinguished ia 
lod. Thus one of the arguments is no 



th respect to the curse of Ham, it appears 
lat it was limited ; that it did not extend to 
asterity of all hiA Bons, but only to the * 
idants of hini who was called Canaan : by 
it was foretold that the Canaaaites, a part 
: posterity of Ham, should serve the po^ 
of Shem and Japhat. Now how does it ap- 
lat these wretched Africans are the descen- 
of Canaan? — By those marks, it will be 
rhich distinguish them from the rest of the 
But where are these marks to be found 
divine writinga? In what page is it said, 
le Canaanites were to be known by &eir 
, their features, their farm^ or the very 
■>f their heads, which is brought into the 
nt? — But alas ! so far arc the divine writ- 
rom giving any such account^ that they 
:he asMrtioD ui be £aUe. They shew that 

' Oennb, ch. b' *5, a6, »?. 
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the * descendants of Cush were of the colour, 
to which the advocates for slavery allude ; and of 
course, that there was no such limitation of co- 
lour to the posterity of Canaan, or the inherit 
ors of the curse. 

Suppose we should now shew, upon the most 
undeniable evidence, f ^^at those of the wretch* 

* Jeremiah says, ch. nii. 23, '* Can the ^thiopiaii change 
his coUur, or the leopard his spots ?*' Now the word, which 
is here translated JRtbiopian^ is in the original Hebrew *< ibe^ 
descendant of Cutb,** which shews that this cdour was not coo* 
fined to the descendants of Canamm^ as the advocatea for alaTery ^ 

f It is very extraordinary that the advocates for slavery 
should consider those Africans, whom they call negroes, as the 
descendants of Canaant when few historical facts can be so well 
ascertained, as that oat of the descendants of the four sons of 
Ham, the descendants of Canaan were the only people, (if we 
except the Carthaginians, who were a colony of Canaan, and 
were afterwards ruined) who did not settle in that quarter of 
the globe. Africa was incontrovertably peopled by the pos* 
terity of the three other sons. We cannot shew this in a 
clearer manner, than in the words of the learned Mr. Bryant, 
in his letter to Mr. Granville Sharp on this subject. 

** We learn from scripture, that Ham had four tons, Chus^ 
Mizraim, JPbut and Canaan, Gen. x. 5, 6. Canaan occupied 
Paiesthe, and the country .called by his name: Mizraim^Bgyfit 
but Pbut passed deep into Africa, and, 1. believe, most of the na- 
tions in that part of the world are descended froaa him ; at 
lent aore than £pm any other penpn." Jnif^nt says, ** tb«t 
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d Africans, who are singled out as inheriting 
he cune, are the descendants of Cush or Phut ; 
,nd that we should shew farther, that but a sin- 

PiMl war tbtfitniir if thi mtiui » Lilja, ami rf* pi^ vitrt 
lalUd^^fH Fka." Anliq. L. i. c. J. " Sj Lytim he on- 
dcrttandi, u the Grnlti did, Afriia in general : for the pirticQ- 
l»r country oiled LyhU Pnftr, waj ptopled by the L^m, or 
Ltlmbim, one ot the bruicbei koan JUib»», XmCnift tf » 
AiCfic. Chron. Pudule, p. 39. 

" The MHu of Pjii« letiled in Manriitmit, where wu a eodd- 
trf calIedPihi(ia,andariTerof the like dcnotiiiiiitioD. Muiri- 
tatd*) Flnvtm naqae >d priMeD* TempM JJirf dicitar, oDuittq ; 
cires earn Kegio Pbntmii. Hkroa, Tradit. Hebrox — An- 
atat, quem Tocaat Af." Pliny, L. j. c. i. Some of this family 
•ettled aboTe ^gypt, near Ethiopia, and were liyled Tro- 
^lodytx. «(^t£ » tfayXttttai Syticellil», p. 47. "Many 
of them paned inland, «Dd peopled the Mediiemnean conn' 
try." 

(d proccu of time the loni of Cjvj alio, (after their eipal- 
lianfrom Egypt) made tettlementaopon the (cl coast of jtfri- 
rs, and came into MimUinim. Hence we find traeea of them 
ilio iU'tbc name of ptacei, ai Cbath, Cbmiara, opou the nut : 
Vnd a liTcr Ctuia, and a city Cstta, together nith a pratnoato> 
ry, CdIu, in Maurilama, all denominated from Chm ; who at 
liffereot timet, and by differenl people, wai called Cbai, Call, 
"Uit, and Ceiii, The riier Caia ii mentioned by Pliaj, Lib. 
;, c. I. and by Ptaltmy." 

•■Manyage>afterthvse*ettlement«, therewaa another emp. 
xkMi of the Caibitti into theae parti, ander (he name of Saraaai 
ind Mtsri, who DTer-ran Afrita, to the very extremity of 
Monnt Atlas. They paMed over and con^Derett Sfaia to the 
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plished ; and that, as all men were derived from 
the same stock, so this variety of appearance in 
men must either have proceeded from some in- 
terposition of the Deity; or from a co-operation 
of certain causes, which have an effect upon the 
human frame, and have the power of changing 
it more or less from its primitive appearance, as 
they happen to be more or less numerous or pow- 
erful than those, which acted upon the frame of 
man in the first seat of his habitation. If from 
the interposition of the Deity, then we mast 
conclude that he, who bringeth good out of evil, 
produced it for their convenience. If, from the 
co-operation of the causes before related, what 
argument may not be found against any society 
of men, who should happen to differ, in the 
points alluded to, from ourselves ? 

If, on the other hand, the scriptures are false, 
then it is evident, that there was neither such a 
person as Cain^ nor Ham^ nor Canaan; and that 
nature bestowed such colour, features, and form, 
upon the different species of men, as were best 
adapted to their situation. 

Thus, on which ever supposition it is founded, 
the whole argument must fall. And indeed it is 
impossible that it can stand, even in the eye of 
common sense. For if yoCl admit they^rm of 
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nen is a justification of slavery, you may sub- 
fugatc your own brother: ti features, then you 
must quarrel with all the world} if co/our, where 
ire you to stop \ It is evident, that if you tra- 
vel from the equator to the northern pole, you 
H>ilt find a reg;ular gradation from black to white. 
Now if you can justly take him for your slave, 
who is of the deepest die, what hinders you 
from taking him also, who only differs from the 
former but by a shade. Thus you may proceed, 
taking each in a regular succession to the poles. 
But who are you, that thus take into slavery so 
many people ? Where do ypu live yourself? Do 
pou live in Spain, or in France, or in Britain ? 
If in either of these countries, take care lest the 
lohiter natives of the north should have a claim 
upon yourself.— But the argument is too ridicu- 
ous to be farther noticed. 

Having now silenced the whole argument, we 
might immediately proceed to the discussion of 
other points, without even declaring our opinion 
IS to which of the aupposittons may be right,' on 
which it has been refuted ; but we do not think 
ourselves at liberty to do this. , The present 
age would rejoice to find that the scriptures had 
no foundation, and would anxiously catch at the 
writings of him, who should mention them in 
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a doubtful manner. We shall therefore declaiit 
our sentiments, by asserting that they are true, 
and that all mankind, however various their ap- 
pearance, are derived from the same stock. 

To prove this, we shall not produce those in- 
numerable arguments, by which the scriptures 
have stood the test of ages, but advert to a single 
fact. It is an universal law, observable through- 
out the whole creation, that if two anitnak of a 
tiifferent species propagate^ their offspring is ima- 
hie to continue its own species. By this admirable 
law, the different species are preserved distinct ; 
every possibility of confusion is prevented, and 
the world is forbidden to be over-run by a race 
of monsters. Now, if we apply this law to those 
of the human kind, who are said to be of a dis- 
tinct species from each other, it immediately 
fails. The mulattoe is as capable of continuing 
his own species as his father ; a clear and irre- 
fragable proof, that the ^scripture account of the 

* When America was first discovered, it was thought by 
some, that the scripture account of the creation was false, and 
- ihat there were different species of men, because they could 
never suppose that people, in so rude a state as the Americans, 
could have transported themselves to that continent from any 
parts of the known world. This opinion however was re.' 
futed by the celebrated Captaio Cooke, who shewed Uutt tite 
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creation is true, md that " God, who hath made 
the world, hath made of ^ one blood alt the na- 
tions of men that dwell on all the face of the 
earth." 

But if this be the case, it will be said that 
mankind were originally of one colour ; and it 
will be aaVed at the same time, what it is proba- 
ble that the colour was, and how they came to 
.assume so various an appearance ? To each of 
these we shall make that reply, which we conceive 
to be the most rational. 

As mankind were originally of the same stock, 
so it is evident that they were originally of the 
sanie colour. But how shall we attempt to as- 
. certain it i Shall we Englishmen say, that it was 
jthe same as that which wc now ^nd to be pecu- 

trajectbettrecB the comiDcnti of Aiii and America, wu u 
dtortai tome, which people in ai rodeaitatchiTc been acm^ 
Ijr kaowD to pais. Thia aSurd* an excellenl caution againic 
an iU-jndged and hasty ceaiorc of the divine writings, bccauM 
every difficnlty which may be itarted, cannot be inttancly 
cleared up. 

* The dinne writing!, which anert that all men were de- 
rived from the tami iiil, ihcw alto, in the >ame iattance of 
emi, p. 19a, thu mhu (J (hem had changed their original 
tompleiion. 

R 2 
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liar to ourselves ? — No*^-This would be a Ttk 
and partial consideration, and would betr^ otv 
judgment to have arisen from that false fendnesi 
which habituates us to suppose, that every dung 
belonging to ourselves is the perfectest and best. 
Add to this, that we should always be liable to 
a just reproof from every inhabitant of the globe, 
whose colour was different from our own ; be- 
cause he woidd justly say, that he had ats good ^ 
right to imagine that his own was the primiti|« 
colour, as that of any other people. 

How then shall we attempt to ascertain h 
Shall we look into the various climates of tlu 
earth, see the colour tiiat generally prevaHs a 
the inhabitants of each, and apply the rule i Thu 
will be certainly free from partiality, and wil 
afford us a better prospect, of success : forai 
every particular district has its particular colour 
«o it is evident that the complexion of Noaii ant 
bis sons, from wliom ihe rest of the worid wt!n 
descended, was f!he same as that, which is pecu 
liar to the country, which was the seat of thei; 
habitation. This, by such a mode of decision 
will be found a dark olive ; a beautiful coloui 
and a just medium between white and 'black 
That this was the primitive colour, is highl; 
probable from the observations tfaatliave beei 
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msile ; and, if adautted, wiil aibrd. a valaabk 
lesKiB to tke Europeans, to bccantnmB btrw dny 
deride du»e (^ the opposite compiejaan, as there 
U|^at reaftOB to pn:Hime,-Maf the.purat ^tekitt 
is'tufar remavedfiiim tkt primlivt eolimr m tbt 
deefUBt.bUick, 

We come now to die grand qoestron, wiiich n, 
that if mankind were origiaallf •of this or wif 
other coloor, how came it to pus, <li«t ^thcf 
should -rear so various an appeataaee ?- Wt 
reply, as we have had occasion to wybtforCf 
either by the interposition of the Deity; at by a 
to-operation of certain catua, •which haste an ef- 
fect t^^ the human framt^ and ham the power 
•ef changing it mere or lets from its primitive ap* 
fearance, tu they are mere er len namerOJU er 
^Kmerfiii than these, wiicft ac^ vpcn the frame 
1^ man in tbe^rtt teat of hi* habitation. 

With respect to tte Divine interpositioaf two 
epochs have been assigned, when &U difiereie* 
of cdour has been imagined to have been so]ao> 

* Tlie following tie the gnnA coloon diKemibU lO mt^ 
:^inli tatvxn «hMi tlw« ueouqr ibatej 
VUm 
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duced. The first is that, which has beea related, 
when the curse was prbnoimced on a branch of 
the posterity of Ham* But this argument has , 
been abready refuted ; for if the particular colour 
alluded to were assigned at this period, it was 
assigned to the descendants of Canaan^ to distin- ^ 
guish them from those of his other brothers, and 
was therefore limited to the former. But the. de» 
scendants of ^ Cush^ as we have shewn befbrei 
partook of the same colour ; a clear proof, thak 
it was. neither assigned to them on this occasioii, 
nor at this period* 

The second epoch is that, when mankind were 
dispersed on the building of Babel. It has been 
thought, that both national features and colour 
might probably have been given them at this time 
because these would have assisted the confusion 
of language, by causing them to disperse into 
tribes, and would have united more firmly the 
individuals of each, after the dispersion had 
taken place. But this is improbable : first, because 
there is great reason to presume that Mosesi, 
who has mentioned the confusion of language, 

* See note, ]>. 190; To this we may add, that the Kft-ol 
the descendants of Ham^ as far as they can be traced, are &9W 
also blacky as well as manj of the desccndanu of Shtm. 
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would h&V£ mbnticmed these cireiunstaocet also, 
if they had Actually contributed to briog about 
HO smgdlar an event ; secondly, becauae the con- 
fusion of language was sufficient of itcelf to hav« 
accomplished this ; and we cannot suppoae that 
the Dctty could have done any thing in vain ; 
and thirdly, because, if mankind had been dis- 
persed, each tribe in its peculiar hue, it is im- 
possible to conceive, diat they could have wan^ 
dered iuid settled in such a manner, as to exhibit 
that regular gradation of colour from the equ^ 
tor to the poles, so conspicuous at the present 
day. 

These are the only periods, which there has 
been even the shadow of a |M«babiU^ fw assigo* 
ii^ ; and we may dierfcfdre conclude that the pre- 
otdtng observations, together with such circum- 
stances as will appear in the present chapter, will 
amount to a demonstration, that the dtfierence of 
ciolour was t»ever caused by tuiy interposition of 
the Deity, and that it must have proceeded there*' 
Sore from that incidental co-operation of catuea, 
wtiich has been b^ore related. 

' What these causes are, it is out of the power 
of human wisdom positively to assert : there are 
facts, however, which, if property weighed and 
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put together, will throw considerable light upoE 
the subject. These we shall submit to the peru- 
sal of the reader, and shall deduce from them 
such inferences only, as almost every persoft 
must make in his own mind, on their recital. 

The first point, that occurs to be ascertained, 
is, " What part of the skin is the seat of colour ?^ 
The old anatomists usually divided the skin in- 
to two parts, or lamina ; the exterior and thinesf^ 
called by the Greeks Epidermis^ by the Romans 
Cuticuia^ and hence by us Cuticle; and the inte- 
rior, called by the former Derma^ and by the 
latter Cutis^ or true skin. Hence they must ne- 
cessarily have supposed, that, as the true skin 
was in every respect the same in all human sub- 
jects, however various their entemal hiie, so the 
seat of colour must fiave existed in the Cuticle^ 
or upper surface. 

Malphigi, an eminent Italian physician, of the 
last century, was the first person who discovered 
that the skin was divided into three lamina, or 
parts ; the Cuticle^ the true skin^ and a certain 
coagulated substance situated between both, 
Ivhich he distinguished by the tide of Mueomm 
Corpus; a title retained by anatomists to the 
present day : which coagulated substance adhered 
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) finnly to the Cuticle, as in all fonner anatonu- 
tl preparations, to have come off with it, and, 
om this circumitance, to have led the ancient 
latomists to believe, that there were but two 
mina, or divisible portions in the human skin. 

This discovery was sufficient to ascertain the 
>int in question ; for it appeared afterwards 
lat the Cuticle, when divided according to this 
Lscovery from the other lamina, was semi-trans- 
irent ; that the cuticle of the blackest negroe 
as of the same transparency and colour, as that 
f the purest white : and hence, the true aiitu of 
)th being invariably the same, that the mucotUM 
rpus was the seat of colour. 

This has been farther confirmed by all subse- 
lent anatomical experiments, by which it ap- 
^ars, that, whatever is the colour of this inter- 
ediate coagulated substance, nearly the same 

the apparent colour of the upper surface of 
e skin. Neither can it be otherwise ; for the 
ttick, from iu transparency, must necessarily 
msmit the colour of the substance beneath it, 

the same manner, though not in the same de- 
ee, as the cornea transmits the colour of the 
it of the eye. This transparency is a matter 

ocular demonstration in white people. It is 
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coaspicuous in every Uuah ; for no one can im» 
gine, that the cuticle becomes red, as often as 
this happens : nor is it less discoverable in the 
veins, which are so easy to be discerned ; for no 
one can suppose, that the blue streaks, which he 
constantly sees in the fairest complexions, are 
painted, as it were, on the surC^ce of the upper 
«kin. From these, and a variety of other * ob 
•servanions no maxim is more true in physiology, 
than that on the mucosum corpus depends the co^ 
iour of the hitman body; or, in other words, 
that the mucosum corpus being of a different co» 
lour in different inhabitants of the globe, and ap- 
pearing through the cuticle or upper surface of 
the skin, gives them that various appearance, 
which strikes us so forcibly in contemplating the 
human race. 

As this can be incontrovertibly ascertained, it 
is eyident, that whatever causes co-operate in 
producing this different appearance, they pro* 

* DiseBsec have a great effect upon the mucMum t^fas^ 
bat particidarly the jayodice, ^hichttvciiB it feUow* Heac^ 
being transmitted through the cuticle, the jellow a|ppeanuice 
of the whole body. But this, even as a matter id ocular de« 
monstration, is not confined solely to white people ; negroes 
theuMclves, while affected with these or other disocdefSy 
changing their black colour for that whld^ the diseaie hati 
conveyed to the mu€9tu sobstancc* 
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dace it by acting upon the mucgaam corpus, 
viiich, from the almost iocredible manner in 
which the * cuticle is perforated, is as accessible 
aft the cuticle itself. These causes are probably 
those various qualities of things, which, combin- 
ed with the influence of the sun, contribute to 
form what we call climate. For when any per- 
■en considers, that the mucous substance, be< 
foremcntioned, is fonnd to vary in its colour, as 
the climates vary from the equator to the poles, 
his mind must be instantly struck with the hypo- 
thesis, and he must adopt it without any hesita- 
tion, asthe genuine cause of the phanonienon. 

This fact, ^ ef the variation of the mucous • 
substance according to the situation of the 
place, has been clearly ascertained in the numer- 
ous anatomical experiments that have been made ; 
in which, aubject&of all nations have come un- 
der consideratidn. The natives of many of the 
lungdoms and isles of Asia, are found to have 

* The cutaneonn pent are m> eicemTcly >ntl1, thtt one 
gnin of und, (accoidingtoDr.LcwenlioecVi ealcniatioiu) 
would cover minf hnnilreds of them. 

f We da DOC meaa to inunaate ihaf the (ame people have 
theti; arffi mKanim- aeuiUjr vary, H ofcen a) (hey g« into 
another latitude, but that the bet ii uuc only of different 
people, who Yxist been long eitabluhed in different Utilodei. 
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^heir corpus mucosum black. Those of Africa^ 
situated near the line, of the same colour. Those 
of the maritime parts of the same continent, of 
a dusky brown, nearly approaching to it ; and the 
colour becomes lighter or darker in proportion 
as the distance from the equator is either greater 
or less. The Europeans are the fairest inhabit- 
ants of the world. Those situated in the most 
southern regions of Europe^ have in their corpus 
mucosum a tinge of the dark hue of their African 
neighbours : hence the epidemic complexion, 
prevalent among them, is nearly of the colour 
of the pickled Spanish olive ; while in this coun- 
jtry, and those situated nearer the north pole, it 
appears to be nearly, if not absolutely, white. 

These are * facts, which anatomy has estab- 
lished ; and we acknowledge them to be such, 
that we cannot divest ourselves of the idea, that 
climate has a considerable share in producing a 
difference of colour. Others we know, hav^ in- 
vented other hypotheses, but all of them have 
been instantly refuted, as unable to explain the 
difficulties for which they were advanced, and as. 
absolutely contrary to fact; and the inventors 

* We hcg letTe to return our thanks here to a geBlemao, 
eminent in the medical line, who famished U9 with tht 
aboTemcntioned £Mts. 
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tTieiDgelTCa bave been obtigedj almost as soon as 
they have proposed thctn, to acknowledge them 
deficient. 

The only objection of any consequence, that 
has ever been made to the hypothesis of cUmate, 
is this, that people wider the same parallels are 
not exactly of the same colour. But this is no 
objection in fact: for it does not follow that those 
countries, which are at-an equal distance from 
the equator, should have their climates the same. 
Indeed nothing is more .contrary to experience 
than this.' Climate depends upon a variety of 
accidents. High mountans, in the neighbour- 
hood of a place, make it cooler, by chilling 
the air that is carried over them by the winds. 
Large spreading succulent plants, if among the 
prpducdons of the soil, have the same effect: 
they afford agreeable cooling shades, and a moist 
atmosphere from their continual exhalations, by 
which the ardour of the sua is considerably plat- 
ed. While the soil, en theother hand, if of a 
satfdy nature, retains the heat in an uncommon 
degree, and makes the summers. coosideraU^ 
hotter than those which are found to exist in the 
same latitude, where the soil is differenL To 
this proximity of what may be termed hunting 
aandSi and to the sulphurous and metallic parti- 
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slesj which are continually exhalitig from the 
;bpwels of the egrth^ i^ ascribed the different de* 
gree of blackness, by which some African nar 
tions are distinguishable fronx each other, the' 
under the same parallels. To these observations 
we may add, that though the inhabitants of the 
same parallel are not exacdy of the same hue, 
yet they differ, only by shades of the same co- 
lour; or, to speak with more precision, that 
there are no two people, in such a situation, one 
of whom is white, and the other black. To 
sum up the whole— —Suppose we were to take a 
common globe ; to begin at the equator ; to paint 
every country along the meridian line in succes- 
sion from thence to the poles ; and to paint them 
with the same colour which prevails in the re- 
spective inhabitants of each, we should see the 
black, with which we had been obliged to begin, 
insensibly changing to an olive, and the oliv^, 
through as many intermediate colours, to a 
white ; and if, on the other hand, we should 
complete any one of the parallels according to 
the same plan, we should see a difference per« 
haps in the appearance of some of the countries 
through which it ran, though the difference 
would consist wholly in shades of the same co« 
lour. 
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The argument therefore, which is brought 
against the hypothesis, is so far from being an 
objection, that we shall consider it as one of the 
first arguments in its favour : for if climate has 
really an influence on the mucous substance of the 
body, it is evident, that we must not only expect 
to see a gradation of colour in the inhabitants 
from the equator to the poles, but also * different 
shades of the same colour in the inhabitants of 
the same parallel. 

To this argument, we shall add one that is 
incontrovertible, which is, that when the black 
inhabitants of Africa are transplanted to colder , 
or the white inhabitants of Europe to hotter cli- 
mates, their children, bom there^ arc of a differ » 
ent colour from themselves ; that is, lighter in the 
first, and darker in the second instance. 

* Suppose we were to see two nations, contiguous to each 
other, of black and white inhabitants in the same parallel, 
even this wonld be no objection, for many circumstances are 
to be considered. A black people may have wandered into 
a white, and a white people into a black latitude, and they may 
not have been settled there a sufficient length of time for such 
a change to have been accomplished in their complexion, as 
that chey should be like the old established inkabitanu of the 
parallel, into which they have btely come. 

S 3 
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As a proof of the £i^ in« sbaU giv€ the words 
of the Abbe R^ynal, in hU aclmire^ publication* 
* *♦ The children,^ aaya b^, *^ which th^, (the^ 
J^frieansJ procreate \n Atn^rica^ are upt ao black 
98 their parents were. After each generation 
tbe difference becomea saore palpable* It 19 poff- 
aible, that after a auvveroHs fiucceaaion of ge9«« 
lations, the men come from 4frkfi would mt 
lie distinguisihed from those of the coimtr]rft.uito 
which they may have been trana|danAf dU'' 

This drcumajkance we have had the pUnmire 
of hearing confirmed by a ys^riety of peraonf^ 
who have been witne^aea of the fact ^ but parti- 
cularly by many f intelligent Afticana^ who have 
been parents themselves in Amcrkoj and who 
have declared that the difiereiace ia sa palpable 
in the northern pr^mes^ that not gnly tliey them- 
selves have constantly observed it^ but that they 
have heard it observed by others. 

* Ju8tatnond*8 Abbe Raynal, v. 4f« p. xf 3^ 

f The author of this £5927 made if. his bqsiocM to ia^oire 
•f the most iqtelUg^Dt of those, vhom he could meet with 
jo London, ^ to the authent^cic; of th^ fict All those tnok 
Jtmwea assured h^n th^t i^ was^stf ictly true ; thos^ from the 
MTest-Indies, that thejf had or? er qb8ei:.Ted it tbcrp ; but th|l 

they had found a Kft^l^ ^!^^a^. ift Amfcl^ fot^ Af^ 
^ame to Eoi^Iaad, 



KeidMr h ikb ratiaiiaM in the chiMr«afi«n 
dw aaloHr «f «hcir parenta itapmhiUe. Tim 
tkiUttn 9ft^ Umeittt Afikaa mrt <ani * -mUtt. 
I* dii* nua tbey cootiiuu for abcwl ■ tiuaMh> 
«^en tfacf Changs Ca « pok velfei*. Jbpmcflip 
«f <ime thc^ ^ecvow h iow^ TliBtr ahBi BtX 
■o—jn u ea to nereias « dwfcneH wiA dwir wgt, 
till it Imombw cf a direr* h^ow tttdt^ tad it 
kagtbr ^ars ccfftan ^eiAari of yaac^ ^'""^ 
and sbiraigL Now^ if dimat* has any i^flsmwr 
oa 'Sa» itiwwt mAsHmtx of Iks bodjc, tlna varia- 
tion in the children fiu» Ae calanr vf tjioir pfr 
ymts is an event, which must be reasonably es> 
f aa w ii for faBiag' bom wbitt, andr «tt baring 
aqnall^ pflwctfiL caaaca to act vpea 4icv ia 
■oldar, aatheiy jannli had ia the hdttar dtaiUBa 
wfakh th«^ left, it i^uat acaesBaittj falbnvt ^t 
-4a laaie efctt cannM poMi% fca piadiweA. 



Banae aih^ if the kypntlwaia be ■ 
mug be deihiaeil iIm mnon, wb^ even Aoae 
ahUrati, lAft hwa iMeat beeugb* bum tbdr 



dMrbcenm^NiBCti^MfisiafBca, ■aAttw Mwfc n w i eHMiJy 
l a gr i ft ii l ia-th<ir co nnit i iiiw tB>l ftaigifc A«fe ii yrcM fMwe 
Mpnwntt that tbcitdkiUTcnwoBld have bcca bora MM. 
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country at an early age into colder regtons/h 
been ^o^erved to be of a lighter colour t 
those who have remained at home till they 
rived at a state of manhood. For having un( 
|;one some of the changes which we mentio 
to have attended their countrymen from infa 
to a certain age, and having been taken ai 
before the rest couldbe completed, these fart 
changes, which would have taken place had t 
remained at home, seem either to have b 
checked in their progress, or weakened in tt 
degree, by a colder climate.. 

We come now to the second and oppo 
case ; for a proof of which we shall appeal 
the words of Dr. Mitchell, in the Phiiospph 
Tran8actions.t " The Spaniards who have 
habited America under the torrid zone for i 
time, are become as dark coloured as our nat 
Jhdians of Virginia^ of which, I myself have I 
« Witness ; and were they not to intermarry \i 
the Europeans^ but lead the same rude and t 



t\ 



-* This observation waa tommunicated to iis hj the gent 
van in the medical line, to whom we retunied our thanks 
certain anatomical facts. - 



f Philoe. Traot. Mo. 47^ tect. 4^ 



ml* — . 



iwvuB lives with the Indiaast k 10 vojr pnbdiU 
that, in a aucccMion of taaof gnunttian*, Ahc^ 
would become as dark ia compludpik" 

To thu inatanoe ve shall add «Be, «hidiJa 
fnentioncd hj a i* late miter, irfao deMlitniif 
the ^rican coast, and the Eurefega aattlenenti 
- -^re, has the Allowing passage. ** TbeM are 
several other iPortuguewt aettlemeBts, «id <»c 
cf sqBoe note at JtStomta, a river in Sierra Leon* 
The people h»e called Portugueu^ ere priocir 
follf petaona bred Ssozm- ■ mixture of Aa 4>it 
Arftt^urw tUseoseren witb the nativea, ^nd now 
become, in their comfitexion and weoly quaUty 
of their hnr, frfict megrtta^ retaiiqng howaver 
ftsmattawgof theArafjuafrlangaage.'** 

- These fiwli,. with reapeot to the colonisli of 
tfaa Eari^earu, are of «he highest ia^KXtan^ ta 
lite present case, and deserve a aorious attemsafc 
^or when we know to a cartaiD&rfroM whom 
«he^' arc descended i when wc kanr dutt diey 
were, at die timeof their tranaplaautioa, oftbc 
suue colour ^s (bose irom whom thep sevcidfy 
sprung ; and ^hen, on tiie «ther hand, m fm 

f Traatiiti«sB*« SMsfaBOntAfiMia t« itfas. 
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credibly infonned, that they have changed it 
for the native colour of the place which they 
now inhabit ; the evidence in support of these 
facts is as great, as if a person, on the removal 
of two or three famiFies into another climate, 
had determined to ascertain the circumstance ; 
as if he had gone with them and watched their 
children ; as if he had communicated his ob« 
aervations at his death to a successor ; as if his 
successor had prosecuted the plan, and thus 
an uninterrupted chain of evidence had been 
keptup'from their first removal to any deters 
mined period of succeeding time. 

But though these facts seem sufficient of them* 
•elves to confirm our opinion, they are not the 
only facts which can be adduced in its support. 
It can be shewn, that the members of the very 
Burnt family^ when divided froni each other, and 
removed into different countries, have not only 
changed their family complexion, but that they 
have changed it to as many different colours as 
they have gone into different regions of the 
world. We cannot have, perhaps, a more strik« 
ing instance of this, than in the Jews. These 
people are scattered over the face of the whole 
Mrth« . They have preserved themselves distinct 
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from the rest of the world by their religion ; and,: 
as they never Intermarry vith any butthose of 
their own sect, so they have no mixture Jbf blood 
in their veins, that they should differ from each 
other -. and yet nothing is more true, than that 
die * English yew is white, the POrtuguat 
swuthy, the Armenian olive, and the AreAiafi 
copper i in short, that there appear to be as ma- 
;_ ny different speqies of yrws, as there are coun- 
tries in which they reside. 

t To these facts we shall add the fbUowing oh- 
[ servalioD, that if we can g^ve credit to the an- 
, cient historians in general, a change from the 

(darkest black to the purest white must have act- 
ua% been accomplished. One instance, per- 
haps, may [be thought sufficient. Y^^''°^°^**' 
relates, that tlie Colchi were black, and that they 
bad crisped hair. These people were a detach^ 
ment of the Ethiopian army under Seaoatrisy 
vlto followed him in his expedition, and settled 
in'that part of the world, where Colchis is usually 
represented to have been situated. Had notche 

■ Ve mt»ii Hull oolr u KK itathm of tliD coautriei vbich 
ir« nuntioQ, uid whoM uceuori Iutg been fettled there for 
a certain period of time. 

t Heredotui. Exterpe. p, 8*. Editio Stephui, printEi 
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tame author informed us of this circumstsnce) 
W€ should have thought it ^ strange, that a peo* 
pie of Aisdeficription should have been found 
in such a latitude.^ Now^ a» they were undoubt* 
adly setded there, and^ aa they were neither so 
totally destroyed, nor made any ^iuch rapid con* 
quests, a» that history should notice the event, 
^reis great reason to^ presume^ that their .de>^ 
acendantft continued in the same, or settled in the 
adjacent country ; from whence it wilt follow, 
that they must have changed their complexion 
to that, which is observable in the inhabitants of 
this particular region at the present day f or, in 
other words, that the blaci inhabitant of Cokhk 
must have be^n changed into the f fair Grcas* 
"^ian. 

* This cirfiunutaiice confirms what we said in 8^ former note 
p.. 209, that even if two nations were to be found in the sape 
parallel, one of whom was black, and the other white, it 
would form- no objection against the hrpothests of dimace, it 
one of them might have been new aettlera £r«m a dbtaub' 
country. 

f Suppose, without the knowledge, of any hiicorian, thsf 
had made such considerable conquests, as to have settled them, 
sdvc^utthe dinanoeof looormiiestin-uny onetliiieetloii>£rtm 
CtUbit^ still they must'h»i» changed their colour. Forhad^ 
they gone in an Eastern or Western direction^ they-moetllav^ 
been of the same colour as the Circassiatu: if to the north, 
whiter ; if to -the soutfi, of a copper. There are no people 
within that distance of Cokbis^ who are bhick. 
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Aa we have now shewn it to be highly proba- 
ble, from the facts which have been advanced, 
that climate is the cause of the different of co- 
lour which prevails in the different inhabitants of 
die globe, we shall now shew its probability from 
so similar an effect produced on the mucoua au6- 
itance before-mentioned by so similar a cause, 
tiiat though the fiict does not absolutely prove 
our conjecture to be right, yet it will give us a 
very lively conception of the manner, in which 
the phfCDomenon may be caused. 

This probability may be shewn in the case of 
Jreckks, which are to be seen in the face of chil- 
dren, but of such only, as have the thinnest and 
most transparent sVins, and are occasioned by 
the rays of the sua, striking forcibly on the mu- 
coua substance of the face, and drying the accu' 
mulating fluid. This uccumulating'fluid, or per- 
spirable matter, is at first colourless ; but being 
exposed toviolent heat, or dried, becomtiB brown. 
Hence, the mucosum cor/iw being tinged in va- 
rious parts by this brown coagulated fluid, and 
the parts so tinged appearing through the cuticle, 
or upper surface of the skin, arises that spotted 
appear^ce, observable in the case recited. 

Now, if we were to conceive a black skin to 
be an universal freckle, or the rajs of the sun 
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to act SO universally on the mucous substance of a 
person^s face, as to produce diese spots so con- 
tiguous lii each other that they should unite, we 
should then see, in imagination, a face similar 
to those, which are daily to be seen among black 
people : and if w^e were to conceive his body to 
be exposed or acted upon in the same manner, 
we should then see his body assuming a similar 
appearance ; and thus we should see the wKote 
man of a perfect black, or resembling one of the 
naked inhabitants of the torrid zone. Now as 
the seat of freckles and of blackness is the same ; 
as their appearance is similar ; and as the cause 
of the first is the ardour of the sun, it is there- 
fore probable that the cause of the second is the 
same : hence, if we substitute for the word 
" sun^^ what is analogous to it, the word climatey 
the same effect may be supposed to be produced, 
and the conjecture to receive a sanction. 

Nor is it unlikely that the hypothesis, which 
considers the cause of freckles and of blackness 
as the same, may be right. For if blackness is 
occasioned by the rays of the sun striking forci- 
bly and universally on the mucous substance of 
the body, and drying the accumulating fluid, we 
can account for. the different degrees of it to be 
found in the different inhabitants of the globe* 
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For as the quantitj? of perspirable fluid, and the 
force of the solar rays is successively increased, 
as the climates arc successively warmer, from 
any given parallel to the line, it followa that the 
fluid, with which the mucous substance will be 
stained, will tje successively thicker and deeper 
coloured ; and hence, as it appears through the 
cuticle, the complexion succesarvely darker ,' or, 
what amounts to the same thing, there will be a 
difference of colour in the inhabitants of every 
successive parallel. 

From these, and the whole of the preceding 
observasions on the subject, we may conclude, 
that as all the inhabitants of the earth cannot be 
otherwise than the children of the same parents, 
and as the difference of their appearance must 
have.of course proceeded from incidental causes, 
these causes are a combination of those qualities, 
which we call climate { that the blackness of the 
African* is so far ingrafted in their constitution, 
in a course of many generaUons, that their child* 
ren wholly inherit it, if brought up in the same 
spot, but that it is not so absolutely interwoven 
in their nature, that it cannot be removed, if 
they are bom and settled in another; that Neah 
and his sons were probably of an oUve com- 
plexion ; that those of their descendants, wb« 
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went farther to the south, became of a deeper 
olive or copper ; while those, who went still far- 
ther, became of a deeper copper or black / that 
those, on the other hand, who travelled farther 
to the north, became less olive or brown^ while 
those who went still farther than the former, be- 
came less brown or white ; and that if any man 
were to point out any one of the colours which 
prevails in the human complexion, as likely to 
furnish an argument, that the people of such a 
complexion were of a different species from the 
rest, it is probable that his own descendants, if 
removed to the climate to which this complexion 
is peculiar, would, in the course of a few gen- 
erations, degenerate into the same colour. 

Having now replied to the argument, " that 
the Africans are an inferior link of the chain of 
nature,"' as far as it depended on their capacity 
and colour J we shall now only take notice of an 
expression, which the receivers before*mention- 
ed are pleased to make yse of, " that they are 
made for slaver}\*' 

Had the Africans been made for slas^ertfy or t« 
become the property of any society of men^ it 
is clear, from the observations that fasive hp^ 
made iti the second part of dus Essay, that th^ 
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must have been created devoid of reason .- but 
this is cotitnuy to fact. It is clear also, that there, 
must hare been many and evident signs of the 
inferiority of their nature, and that this so ciety 
of men must have had a natural right to their 
dominion : but this is equally false. No such 
signs of inferiority are to be found in the one, ' 
and the right to dominion in the other is inciden- 
tal: for in what volume of nature or religion is 
it written, that one society of men should breed 
alaoes for the benefit of another i Nor is it less 
evident that they would have wanted many of 
those qualities which they have, and which 
brutes have not : they would have wanted that 
tpirit of liberty, that * sense of ignominy and 
ahame, which so frequently drives them to the 
horrid extremity of finishing their own existence. 
Nor would they have been endowed with a con* 
templative power; for such a power would have 
. been unnecessary to people in such a situation ; 
or rather, its only use could have been to increase 
their pain. We cannot suppose therefore that 
God has made an order of beings, with such 

* There arc a peculiar people among thoK trin^iorted 

from Africa lo the coloniei, who iminedialetf on receiving 

puniahmeni, dettro; tlitniaelvei. Thii is a fact which the 

nttivin are unable to coDtradict. 

T 2 
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mental qualities and pointers, for the sole purpoM 
of being used as beoHs^ or instruments of labour. 
And here, what a dreadful argument preseati 
itself against you receivers f For if flti/^y \ivft 
no understandings as you confess, then is your 
conduct impious, because, as they cmtiotpcsr* 
ceive the intention of your punishment, your se- 
▼erities cannot make them better. But if,^ on dK 
other hand, they have had understandingSi, (whidi 
has evidently appeared) then is your condu$ 
equally impious, who, by destroying theur facul- 
ties by the severity of your discipline, have rc« 
duced men, who had once the power of reaMSi 
to an equality with tbe bnite oreirtiw* 



CHAP. IX. 

THE reader may perhaps think, that the re- 
ifdvers have by this time expended all their ar- 
gumeDts, but their store U not so easily exhaust- 
ed. They are well aware that justice, nature, 
«nd religion, will continue, as they have ever 
uniformly done, to oppose their conduct. This 
haa driven them to exert their ingenuity^ and has 
occasioned that multiplicity of arguments to be 
found in the present question. 

These w-gtmcBta are <^«-£flemM conptexioo 
from the former. They consist in cwnparing 
the state of alaaea with that of some of the 
classes of free men, and incoitani socoes of 
felicity, which the former ore said to enjoy. 

It is affirmed that the puniahments which the 
Airicana undergo, are less«evere than the milita> 
ry ; that their life is happier than that of the 
English peasant ; that they have the advantages 
of manumission ; that they have their little spots 
of ground, their holy-days, their danccs.j in 
short, that their life is a scene of festivity and 
mirth, and that they are much hi^pier io the co- 
lomea than in their own country. 
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These representations, which have been m 
out with much ingenui^ and art, may have ] 
their weight with the unwary : but they will ne 
pass with men of consideration and sense, ^ 
are accustomed to estimate the probabilitj 
things, before they admit them to be true, 
deed the bare assertion, that their situatioi 
even comfortable, contains its own refutati 
or at least leads us to suspect that the pen 
who asserted it, has omitted some import 
considerations in the account Such we s 
shew to have been actually the case, and that 
representations of the receivers^ when strip 
of their glossy ornaments, are but empty de 
mation. 

It is said, first, of military pumshfnents^ I 
they are more severe than those which the A^ 
cans undergo. But this is a bare assertion w: 
out a proof. It is not shewn even by those, v 
assert it, how the fact can be ma.de out. ' 
are left therefore to draw the comparison c 
selves, and to fill up those important consid( 
tions, which we have just said that the receiv 
had omitted. 

That military punishments are severe we c 
fess, but we deny that they are severer tl 
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thoM with vhich they are compared. Where is 
the Tnilitary man, whose ears have bceo slit, 
whose limbs have been mutilated, or whose eyes 
have been beaten oat ? But let us even allow, 
that their punishments are e<]ual in the degree 
of their severity : still they must lose by com- 
parison. The soldier is never punished but after 
«' fair and equitable trial, and the decision, of a 
militaiy court ; the ubhappy African, at the dis- 
cretion of his lord. The one * knows wh«t 
particular conduct will constitute ao oflence ; 
the other has no such information, as he is wholly 
at the dispos^ of passion and caprice, vhich 
may impose up6n any action, however laudable, 
the appellation of a crime. The former has it 
of course in his power to avoid a punishment : 
the latter is never eaf«. The former is punished 
for a real, the latter, often, foe an imaginary 
fault. 

Now will any person assert, on comparing Hbfi 
whole of those circumstances together, which 
relate to their respective punishments, that there 
can be any doubt, which of the two are in the 
worst situation, as to their penal systems ? 

• The inictM of w IK iieqvnidr ttai tt the bnd «( 
ever; repiBtDt in the lernce, ttiting dUM futicabr MtioW 
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With respect to the declaration, that the life 
of an African in the colonies is happier than that 
of an English peasant, it is equally false. Indeed 
we can scarcely withhold our indignation, when 
we consider how shamefully the situation of this 
latter class of men has been misrepresented, to 
elevate the former to a state of fictitious happir 
ness. If the representations of the receivers be 
true, it is evident that those of the most ap- 
proved writers, who have placed a considerable 
share of happiness in the cottage^ have been mis« 
taken in their opinion ; and that those of the 
rich, who have been heard to sigh, and envy 
the felicity of the peasant^ have been treacherous 
to their own sensations. 



But which are we to believe on the occasion \ 
those, who endeavour to dress vice in the habit I 
of virtue^ or those, who derive their opinion 
from their own feelings ? The latter are surely 
to be believed ; and we may conclude therefore, 
that the horrid picture which is given of the life 
of the peasanty has not so just a foundation as 
the receivers would lead us to suppose. For has 
he no pleasure in the thought, that he lives in his 
ewncountrifj and amoBg his relations and friends 
That he is actually /r^e, and that his children 
win be the same ? That he can never be soidtA 
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X beast ? that he can speak his mind Tvitheut the 
fear of the lash ? That he cannot even be struck 
■with impunity ? And that he partakes*, equally 
with his superiors, of the protection of the law ? 
Now, there is no one of these advantages which 
the African possesses, and no one whi ch the de- 
fendeis of slavery take into their account. 

Of the other comparisons that are usually 
made, we may observe in general, that, as they 
consist in comparing the iniquitous practices of 
slavery with other iniquitous practices in force 
-among other nations, they can neither raise it to 
the appearance of virtue, nor extenuate its guilt. 
The things compared are in these instances both 
of them evils alike. They call equally for re- 
d ress, and are equally disgraceM to the * govern* 

■ We caimat «iD!t here to laentloa one of the ciutttnt, 
which hii been often brought m ■ palliitioo of t\ntTj, ud 
which pTCTuled bnt » little tine igo, and ve are doubtfnf 
- whether it doea not prevail now, in the metropolit of tbi* 
. country, of kidnapping men for the Krrice of [he £aM-Indis 
Company. Every lubjecti'ii loog aihe belmrea well, ku • 
right to the protectiMi of gorenunent ; and the licit permit. 
non of tnch a Kcne of iniquity when it becoiaei known, ii m 
much a lireach Of duty in govemincnt, m the conduct of thoie 
Mbjecti, who, on other occwioiii^ would be leroed, ud pnoiih- 
ih1 MrfbeUioui 
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ments which suffer them, if not encourage them 
to exist. To attempt therefore to justify. one 
species of iniquity, by comparing it with ano- 
ther, is no jusufication at all ; and is so far from 
answering the purpose, for which the comparison 
is intended, as to give us reason to suspect, that 
the comparer has but little notion either of cquitf 
or honor. 

We come now to those scenes of felicity, 
which slaves are said to enjoy. The first advan- 
tage which they are said to experience, is that of 
manumission. But here the advocates for slavery 
conceal an impoitant circumstance. They exp 
patiate indeed on the charms of freedom, ssid 
contend that it must be a blessing in the eyes of 
those, upon whom it is conferred. We perfect- 
ly agree with them in this particular. But they 
do not tell tis that these advantages are cot^ned: 
that they are confined to some favourite domes* 
tic; that not one in an hundred enjoy them ; aad 
that they are never extended to those, Who are 
employed in the cultivation of the Jieldy as long as 
they can work. These are they, who are most 
to be pitied, who are destined to perpetual drudg- 
ery ; and of whom no one whatever has a chance 
of being freed from his situation, till death eidief 
releases him at once, or age renders him incapa- 
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Ue of conQQuing his former l^Iwur. And here 
let it be remarked, to tfie disgrace of the receivers,. 
that he ia then nude free, not ■ ■■— fw a reward 
Jar hia paat services, but, 3s his labour is then of 
tittle or no value, i ito save the * tax. 

With the sarpe artifice is mention also made 
of the little spots, or gardens, as they are called, 
which slaves are said to possess from the UberalU 
ty oi the receivers. But people must not be led 
away by agreeable and pleasant sounds. They 
must not suppose that these gardens are made 
tor Jiowert; or that they are places of amttfe- 
ment, in which they caji spend their time in bot- 
anical researches and delights* Alas, they do 
not furnish them with a theme for such pleasing 
pursuits and speculations ! They must be cultiv- 
ated in those hours, which ought to be apropri- 
ated to f rest ; and they must be cultivated, not 

* Th* eipcncu of every paribb ire de&Bjed by ■ pell-tax 
on Dcgioei, to vn wbich tbey pretend to libenlcthaie vho 
•le patt labour ; but iYiKy uill keep them cmplojed in rcpair- 
ing fences, or in doing sonte trifling work on a acanty allonb 
■Dce. For to (im JuU mgrt, BO long at he can work, ii a 
maiim, which, notwithstanding tbe nomeroui boasted muui- 
mlvioDi, DO Duuter nvr l^ii e/aJufting in tbe cotoDiei. 

t They must be cuUivated always on a SanJaj, and fre- 
qurnily in [bote hours which should be appropriated Co ili^, 
tf the wretched poiscnors must be ineviubly ilarwd. 
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for an amusement, but to make up, if it he pos' 
tibicy the great deficiency in their weekly allow- 
ance of provisions. Hence it appears, that the 
receivers have no merit whatever in such an ap- 
propriation of land to their unfortunate slaves : 
for they are either under the necessity of doing 
this, or of losing them by the jaws of famine. 
And it is a notorious fact, that, with their week- 
ly allowance, and the produce of their spots 
together, it is often with the greatest difficulty 
that they preserve a%wretched existence. 

I'he third advantage which they are said to ex- 
perience, is that of holy'-daysy or days of respite 
from their usual discipline and fatigue. This is 
certainly a great indulgence, and ought to be re- 
corded to the immortal honour of the receivers. 
We wish we could express their liberality in 
those handsome terms, in which it deserves to 
be represented, or applaud them sufficiently for 
deviating for once from the rigours of servile 
discipline. But we confess, that we are unequal 
to the task, and must therefore content ourselves 
with observing, that while the horse has oneAxj 
in seven to refresh his limbs, the happy African 
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has but one m * Jijltf-two, as a relaxation from 
his labours. 

With respect to their dancCT, on which such a 
particular stress has been generally laid, we fear 
that people may have been as shamefully deceiv- 
ed, as in the former instances. For from the 
manner in which these are generally mentioned, 
we should almost be led to imagine, that they 
had certain hours allowed them fur the purpose 
of joining in the dance, and that they had every 
comfort and convenience,' that people are gen- 
erally supposed to enjoy on such convivial occa- 
sions. But this IS far from the case. Reason 
informs us, that it can never be. If they wish 
for such innocent recreations, they must enjoy 
them in the time that is allotted them for sleep ; 
and so far are these dances from proceeding from 
any uncommon degree of happiness, which ex- 

*Tlicj are allowed in gcner«ltluMholr-dariit ChriHmu, 
bat in Junadu thejrluvecwo alia at Eaictr, and two at Wbit. 
nmtidc : M> that on the largtat •cilc, thcj have only (even 
day* ID ■ year, or one day in fifty.two. Bgt ibis i* on ■ >up- 
poation, tlut the receiven . do Dot break in upon the after.. 
BOODi^ which they aie ftc^Oeiuly too apt la do. If it •honld 
be uid that Sunday ia an holy-day, it ii oat true i it » so br 
■n holy-day, that they do not work ior their njasterg ; faut 
mch aa holy-day, that if they da not employ it in tht cuttiT- 
ukm of tbcir little qMK, they urnW be tlarwA 
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cites them to convivial society, that they proceed 
rather from an uncommon depression of spirits, 
which makes them even sacrifice their * rest, 
for the sake of experiencing for a moment a 
more joyful oblivion of their cares. For sup- 
pose any one of the recehersj in the middle of 
a dance, were to address his slaves m the follow* 
ing manner ; " Africans ! I begin at last to feel 
for your situation ; and my conscience is severe- 
ly hurt, whenever I reflect that I have been re- 
ducing those to a state of misery and pain, who 
have never given me offence. You seem to be 
fond of these exercises, but yet you are obliged 
to take them at such unseasonable hours, that 
they impair your health, which is sufficitntly bro- 
ken by the intolerable share of labour which I 
have hitherto imposed upon you. I wiB there- 
fore make you a proposal. Will you be content 
to live in the colonies, and you shall have the 
half of every week entirely to yourselves? or 
will you choose to return to your miserabU, 
wretched country ?"— -— But what is Uiat which 
strikes their ears ? Which makes thccn imicion- 

• These dancei ftpe witlly i» the Middle 9i ^Ok ii4|^; 

ftnd 90 desiroiH ere these uofortiinBte people -of 6btekiiii|^ 1ml 
t ]crj{v\ hour, that thej not only ofttn %vft ap tlieir i^le^ 
but add CO che labotiN #f the day, by ^ng evrtMil A^M !• 

obtain it. ■■ v . . . .« j.. 
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less in an instant? Which interrupts the fes- 
tive scene i — their country ?^—— transporting 
toundl—— Behold! they are now flying from 
the dance : you may see them running to the 
shore, and frantic as it were with joy, demand- 

■ ing with open arms an instantaneous passage to 
Hitir beloved native plains. 

Such are the colonial Mights, by the repre- 
jsentation of which the receivers would persuade 
. lis, that the A/riemuMre taken from their coun- 
try to a re^on of conviviality and mirth ; and 
that like thoae, who leave their usual places of 
reudence for a summer's amusement, they are 

■ conveyed to the colonies — to bathe, to dance,-^ 
to keep holy'day,-—to be jovial — But there ia 

-. something so truly ridiciflous in the attempt to 
• impose these scenes of felicity on the public, as 
scenes which fall to the lot of slaves, that the 
receivers mtsl have been driven to great extrem- 
ities, to hazard them to the eye of c 



The last point that remains to be considered, 
is the shameful assertion^ that the Africans are 
'. much happier in the colotiiea^ than in their own 
country. But in what does this superior happi- 
ness consist? In those real scenes, it must be 
replied, which have bees just mentioned ; for 
o s 
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lliese, by the ccmfesnoo of the receiiren;, cofr 
jrtitute the happiness they enjoy^ ■ But it iias been 
"shevn that these have been unfairly reprefieated; 
tmd, were they realised in the most ^xtensiM 
latitude, they would not confirm the feet. For 
if, upon a recapkulation, it eonaiats in die pic»- 
sure of manumissioHj they surely must lisve 
passed their lives in a much more comfortable 
manner, who, lilce the 'Africans «^ Mme^ have 
had no occasion for «uch a benefit at sdl. Aut^ 
receivers^ we presume, reason upon this ^priaci- 
pie, that we never know the vtflue of a blessing 
but by its loss. This is genaraUy true : haX 
-would any one of them make himself ««tor for 
years, that he mightmn the chaaoe -of the plea- 
sures of mamtmission f Or that be migkt taste 
thecharms of liberty with %grea^rreiuh 9 JNor 
ta the assertion less fidse in evety odier rnnKJikri 
ation* For if their happiness consists in the 
few hoit/'daysj which in the colonios they are 
permitted to enjoy, what must be4iMeir jrituation 
in their own country ^ where the whole year is 
but one continued iiolyHlay, ^orcessatiosifrom 
discipline and fatigue f— *If m the poisaession vf 
a mean and contracted spoty virfaat msist /he their 
situation, where a whole region is their i>wD, 
producing almost spontaneously dYeiconnfortsef 
life, and requiring lor its «iiktvaii«pn. awDf mi 
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diMe lioum, wfait^ afaaiU >be afi|iroiwiated to 
«/»^ 7—- If -in die {JuuuretoF Ae tsDhnial thatr, 
what mast it be in their wtnxomOty, ^rheic Atif 
may dance Ear ever t vivre thene is no stated 
Iwur to intemipt iheir feticitf , mo intoleraUe la- 
4>e<ir immediateljr to succeed diesr necreationa, 
tmd no orerseer to receive ihen under the du- 
'Giplioe of the lash? — If these there fine are ^e 
only circuHMtanCeB, by vhitdithe oaKrtxmciD 
be proved, we ma.y venture .to sxy, wilhot^ fear 
•f ^^ositioa, tltat4t«an nnrcriKprovedataH. 

But these ore imt die orily cilCiinataKea. It 
is said that they are1»lfcaroiH atinnDe.-^^-Aitdo 
you tvcehera civitizie ilii iii f Tiiiii M>"illii^, 
sesB to o«nvcrt 4hem to ChrWtiaMty, faecnse 
you soppose yon must use then man kimMf 
when converted, iahutabadu^pmeaaiaianiar 
ci the fact. 

it ia dErmed ugm, thst-their ■w—r of life 
awl their .situation is uch jd their own csnaniy, 
ohat to aay they an happy « a jest. '** * Sat 
m*K> are yoa, who pretend tv jsi%e a£ gmatiux 
mate's- haptnaeta t Hut state which caoh man, 

■ Bifhop of OlocEiUr'i *ennaD, preadl«il bcrorc' the m- 
"dety for the prapigatimi «( the foipd, M dwjuidvCMiry 
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under the guidance of his maker, forms for hi 
self, and not one man for another ? To kn 
what constitutes mine or your happiness, is i 
sole prerogative of him who created us, and c 
us in so various and different moulds. Did yc 
slaves ever complain to you of their unhappinc 
amidst their native woods and desarts I Or, rati 
let me ask, did they ever cease complaining 
their condition under you their lordly mastei 
Where they see, indeed, the accommodatic 
of civil life, but see them all pass to othe 
themselves unb6nefited by them. Be so gracic 
then, ye petty tyraiits over human freedom, 
let jrour slaves judge for themselves, what il 
which makes their own happiness, and then i 
whether they do not place it in the return to th 
§wh country, rather than in the coptemplation 
your grandeur, of which their misery makes 
large a part." 

But since you speak with so much confidei 
on the subject, let us ask you receivers again 
you have ever been informed by your unf ortun; 
slaves, that they had no connexions in the coi 
try from which they have forcibly beeii t< 
away : or if you will take upon you to ;i^ 
that they never sigh, when they are akme ;• 
that they never relate to uch other thetrt^lea 
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miscTy and woe. But you judge of them, per- 
haps, in an happy moment, when you are dealing 
out to them their provisions for die week : and 
u-e but little aware, that, though the counten- 
ance may be cheered with a momentary smile, 
the heart may be exquisitely tortured. Were 
you to shew its, indeed, that there are laws, 
subject to no evasion, by which you are obliged 
to clothe and feed them in a comfortable man- 
ner : were you to shew us that they are * pro- 
tected at all ; or that even one in a theiuand of 
those masters have f suffered death, who have 
been guihy oi premeditated murder to their slaves, 
you woidd have a better claim to our belief: but 
you can neither produce the instances oor the 
laws. The people, of whom you speak, ^ 
aiavety are your own praperty^ are wholly at 
your own dupastU: and this idea is sufficient to 
overturn your assertions of their happiness. 

<* 'niere ti ■ Uw, (but let the mder Tcmirk, ihit it prtrtit* 
Init ^n fflf of tfce toloniei) agaiiist mutilnton. It tooli itt riw 
Cmih the frequency of xhc iohitDMa praaice. But thoagh a 
^ muter caDnot then chop off the limb of a altve with uiue, 
hemay fcl work, itarve, imi best him to death with imfuaitf- 
t Tvn inttuicct arc recorded by the mtivtri, out of about 
JIfy ittaiaitJ, where a white mui hai offered death for the 
' murder of a negroc ; but the recef*Ert do oot idl m, that 
thcae MAred tnore begaiut the; were t h e paaWof mtUtri 
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But we shall now mention a circumstance, 
which, in the present case, will have more weight 
than all the arguments which have hitherto beea 
advihiced. It is an opinion, which the Africana 
universally entertain, that, as soon as death shaD 
release them from the hands of their oppressors, 
they shall immediately be wafted back to their 
native plains, there to exist again, to enjoy the 
sight of their beloved countrymen, and to spend 
the whole of their new existence in scenes of 
tranquillity and delight : and so powerfully does 
this notion operate upon them, as to drive them 
frequently to the hoirid extremity of putting a 
period to their lives. Now if these suicides arc 
frequent, (which no person can deny) what ate 
^y but a proof, that the situation of those who 
destroy themselves must have been insupportably 
wretched : and if the thought of returning to' 
their country after death, when they have expe- 
riencedthe colonial joys^ constitutes their supreme 
felicity, what arc they but ^ a proof, that th^ 
think there is as much difference between the 
two situations, as there is between misery and 
delight ? 

Nor is the assertion of the receivers less lia* 
Ue to a refutation in the instance of those, who 
terminate their own existence, than of those, 
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whom nature releases froiH their persecutions. 
They die with a smile upon their face, and dicir 
funerals are attended by a vast concourse of 
their countrymen, with every possible * demon- 
stration of joy. But why this unusual mirth, if 
their departed brother has left an happy place ? 
Or if he has been taken from the care of an in- 
dulgent master, who consulted his pleasures, and 
administered to his wants i But alas, it arises 
from hence, that he isg»ne to his happy coimtry .• 
a circumstance, sufficient of itself, to silence a 
myriad of those specious arguments, which the 
imagination has been racked, and will always be 
racked to produce, in favour of a system of ty- 
ranny and oppression. 

. It remains only, that we should now conclude 
the chapter with a fact, which will shew that the 
account, which we have given of the situation 
of slaves, is stricdy true, and will refute at the 
same time all the arguments which have hitherto 
been, and may yet be brought by the receivers^ 
to prove that their treatment is humane. In 

• A regroe funenl ii coiuiderad i> a cnrioui light, and i* 
attcudid with woging, daJiciiig, muiic, and Eiefy circum. 
Kaiue that cw their tke uteiuUiiii to be lufp]' on the occa- 
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one of the western colonies of the EuropeadSt 
^ six hundred and fifty thousand slavea were inv- 
ported within an hundred years ; at the expira- 
tion of which time^ their whole posterity were 
found to amount to one hundred and for\y thou- 
sand. This fact will ascertain the tre atment of 
itself. For how shamefully must these unfortu^ 
nate people have been oppressed ? What a drea4« 
ful havock must famine, fatigue^ and cruelty^ 
have made among thejn, when we consider, that 
the descendants of six hundre4 and fifty thour 
sand people in the prime of life, gradually im- 
ported within- a century, are less nui^erous thaa 
those, which only f t^n thousand would havf 
produced in the same period, under commoo 

* In 96 years, ending in 1774, 800,000 slaves had been 
imported into the French part of St. Domingo, of which there 
remained only 2i^o,ooo in 1774* Of this Istt number onlir. 
140,000 were Creoles, or natives of the island, i. e. of 650,000 
slaves, the whole posterity were 140,000. Cwsideratiotu 
tur la Cohniede St, DommguCf published by authority in 1777- 

f Ten thousand people under fair advantages, and in a soil 
congenial to their constitutions, and where the means of snb- 
aistence arc easy, should produce in a century 160,000. This 
is the proportion in which the Americans increased ; and the 
Africans in their own country increase in the same, if not ia 
a greater proportion. Now as the climate of the colonies is 
as favourable to their health as that of their own country, the 
causes of the prodigious decrease in the one, and increase in 
the other, will be more conspicuous. 
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xdvantagcs, and in a countiy congenial to their 
sonstitatioos i 

But Uie receivers have probably great merit 
on the occEoipo, Let as therefore set it down 
'to thur humanity. Let us. suppose for once, 
'that this iac'rediUe waste of the human species 
proceeds from a benevolent design ; that, sensi- 
ble of the miseries of a servile state, t(iey re- 
solve to vear out, as fast as they possibly can, 
' their unfortunate slaves, that their miseries may 
Ae sooner end, and that a wretched posterity 
tn^y be prevented' from sharing their parental 
conditi'on.' Now, whether this is the plan of 
of Reasoning which the receivers adopt, we catw 
not take upon us. to decide ; but true it is, that 
the effect produced la exactly the same, as iCthey 
bad reasoned wholly on this benevolent principle. ' 
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CHAP. X. 

w£ have now taken a survey of the treat- 
ment which the unfortunate Atrican» undergo, 
w.hen they are put into the hands of the recovers. 
This treatment, by the. four first chanters of tne 
present part of this Essay* appears t6 be wholly 
msupA)rtable. and to be such as no human beine 

can apply .to another., without the imputation of 

" \ ; ' ■' *, ' 11 ' *-'^'' ' */i-* •'' -"^^ »'•">"• 
such crimes,, as should make him tremble. But 

' M many arguments are usiuuly advanced by those 

who have any. interest in the practice, by which 

they would . either exculpate, the treatment, or 

diminish the severity, .we allotted the remaining 

chaptisrs for their discussion. In , these we con- 

sid^red the probability of such a treatment airainst 

the motives of interest; tne credit tbat was to 

be given to those disinterested writers on the 

subject, who have recorded particular instances 

of barbarity ; the inferiority of the Africans to 

the human species; the comparisons that are 

generally made with respect to their situation ; 

the positive scenes of felicity which they are 

said to enjoy, and every other argument, in short, 

that we hav^ found to have ever been advanced 

in the defence of slavery. These have been all 

considered, and we may venture to pronounce. 
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ff -f-5 rr,: rs v/..[b --i.. ** ; 

that, Instead of answering the purpose for which 

they' wtre intended, theyserve only to "bring such 

circumstances to light, as dearly shew, that if 

ingenuity were racted to invent A situation, thai 

would be the most distressing and maupportable ' 

to the humaii race ; "it could never invent one',' 

that would siiit the descriptioh'better, "than 'th« 

colonial alavery. 

If this then be the case, and if slaves, not- 
withstanding all {he arguments to the contrary, 
are exquisitely miserable, we ask yoii receiver^; 
by what right you reduce them to bo wretched % 
situation ? - ■ - > ■ ■ ....... , 

Ypu Kpl}\ thfit- yoa buy them ; that your mih- 
My constitutes your right j and t^at,~Iike all other 
tilings wbi(^ you purchase; they ate wholly at 
your owa ^ispoaal. 

XXpcm this principle alone it wajS^ that we pro* 
f^s'ed to view your treatitTent, orexan^e your 
right, when we said, that " * the' question re- 
solved itself intc) twb separate, pans for discus- 
sion i \tao the African commffrae, as explained 
in the history ef ^Avery, and the bubaequetu 

• Page 71. 
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Mveiy in the colonies, as founded on the equitu 
Iff the commerce^^ NoW| since it appears that 
this commerce, upon the fullest investigation, 
is contrary to " * the prindpks of law and 

government^ the dictates qf reason^ the common 

» ' - • ■* * ■ ■ 

Maxims of equity ^ the laws of nature^ the.admom* 
tions of conscience^ andy in shorty the whole doC'* 
trine of t}atural religion^^ it is evident diat the 
rights which is founded upon it, must be the 
jame ; and that if those things only are lawful 

in the sight of God, which are either virtuous 

• " " .' ■ 

in themselves, or proceed from virtuous princi- 

i . . ■ ■■'•it. 

pies, you have no right over them at aJh 

You yourselves also confess this. For when 
we ask you, whether any human-being has a* lig^t 
to sell you, you immediately anls^r. No : as if 
nature revolted at the thought, and as if it wais 
so contradictory to your own feelings, as not to^ 
require consideration. But who are you that 
have this exclusive charter of trading m tb« li- 
berties of mankind ? When did nature,' or rather 
the Author of nature, make sopartisil a distitic- 
tion between you and them i When did Hb say, 
that you should have the privilege of selUng 
others, and that others should not have %hb ^-> 

vilege of selling you ? 

> - .: 
•Page lay. 
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JIow since you confess, that no person what- 
ever has a right to dispose of you in this tnanner, 
you must confessalso, that those things are un- 
lawful to be done to you, which are usually Hone 
in consequence of the sale, I-et us suppose then, 
tiiat in consequence of the commerce you were 
forced into a ship ; that you were conveyed to 
another country ; that you were sold there ; thai 
you were confined to incessant labour ? that you 
were pinched by continual hunger and thirst ; 
and subject to be whipped, cut, and mangled at 
discretion, and all this at the hands of those, 
whom you had never offended ; would you not 
thinlc that you had a right to resist theiftreiit- 
ment ? Would you not resist it with a safe con- 
-science? And Would you not be surprized, if' 
your resistance should be termed rebellion ? — 
By the former premises you must answer^ yea. 
— Such then is the case with the wretched Afri- 
cans, They have a right to resist your proceed- 
ings. They can resist them, aod yet they cannot 
justly be considered as rebellious. For though 
we suppose them to have been guilty of crimes 
to one another ; though wc suppose them to have 
been the most abandoned and execrable of men, 
yet ;.re they perfectly innocent with respect to 
you receivers. You have no right to touch even 
the hair of their heads without their own con* 
X 2 
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sent. It is not your money, that czxl invest you 
with a right. Human liberty can neither be 
bought nor sold. Every lash that you give them 
is unjust. It is a lash against nature attd Religion, 
and will surely stand recorded against' jrou, since 
they are all, with respect to your mj^/oi^'selvesi 
in a state of nature ; in a state of orig^xial d|isso^ 
ciation ; perfectly free. 
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CHAP. XI. 



HAVING DOT coDBulered both the commerce 
aad skmen/,it remains only to collect such vgu> 
mentB as are scattered ia difFereat parts of the 
work, and to make such additional remarks, as 
present themselves on the subject. 

And first, let us ask you, who haVe^ studied 
the law of uature, and you, who are learned m'' 
the law of the land, if all proper^ must not be itt^ 
ferior in its nature to its possessor, or, inodie; 
words, (for it is a case which every person must 
bring home to his own breast) if' ybti suppose 
that any human being can .have a -property iH 
yourselves ? Let us ask you appraisers, who 
sciemifically know the value of things, if any 
human creature is equivalent only to aoy of the 
trinkets that you wear, ur ac, musi, tu any of the 
horses that you ride : or in other words, if you 
liave ever considered the most costly things that 
|you have valued, as equivalent to yourselves? 
Let us ask you rationalists, if man, as a reason- 
able being, is not accountable for his actions, and 
let us put the same question to you, who have 
studied the divine writings ? Let us ask you pa- 
rents, if evef you thought that you possessed an. 
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mOkority as such, or if ever you expected a dtUy 
from your sons ; aod let us m\ you sons, if ever 
you felt an impulse m. foitr own breasts to obey 

as we could wish, if you should all answer 
-It ••T -,'ijt3 Jlpart »I i ra -jnatit m «u bmt 
conBistentlv with neason, nature, and the reveal' 
«rfn9 Stiijm r+iMi I.' BsisUb W tf. t m evrxu 
ed voice of Cod, what a dreadful argument will 
fa ,irl7r. fii JinS: xhOK rtiiM sann orSin ^siow 
* present itself aeainst the comm^ce and slavery 
' jArqoi. 3111 nn wv&.'xiaffl jfTOfs?* 

of the human Hpe£ieH, when we reflect, that no 

tem JihWfiy^er.wn.^^jjahtjr lydiyiejlj^ojhc 

- ^Neither does it escape obr nOticfr, when we 
aije speakine of the fatal woimii which every 90- 
tJal dVty must'recpive, how consukiably tKrfstJ- 
anj^ sivfEers by die tonduct of you receivers. 
Yot hj prosecuting this impious commerce, you 
keep the JyriCOTW in a state of perpetual feroci^ 
and barbarism; andby prosecming it in siicJi"* 
manner, as niust represent your reli^on,^ as'^ 
system o.t robbery suid oppression, you aot only 

,/«. ,.*> • ■■ r -.. 1^, f •■"751."-^' "I^'V Ji-W-I h»t'>»'> 

Oppose the propagation 01 the gospel, as fat as 

T,^*'-' "' lA ■<(i'rY'''lij/-n- Trfipoy^^ . J- .»■-•" 

you are ude yourselves, tnu throw the~liiO« 
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■ertaio impediments in the way of others, who 
might attempt the glorious and important task. 

Such also is the effect, which the subsequent 
slavery in the colonies must produce. For by 
your inhuman treatment of the unfortunate 
Africans there, you create the same insuperable 
impediments to a conversion. For how must 
they detest the very name of Christians, when 
you ChristioTis are deformed by so many and 
dreadful vices? How must they detest that sys- 
tem of religion, which appears to resist the natu- 
ral rights of men, and to give a sanction to bru- 
tality and murder ? 

But, as we are now tnentioning Christianity^ 
we must pause for a little time, to make a few 
remarks on llie argtipients whkh are usniilly de- 
duced from thence b^ tbk reuSvera, is , defeace 
of ^heirsystem'^'oj^ressitAi..' For. thtf. reader 
VMy readily suppose, that, if ^y didjuH bed*- 
fate to bring :th6 Old Tetmment in Bujjfoit; qf 
f heir barbu-itieSf iheywoi^hordlT'.let tfae^A'm 
escape themi . ,=. • ^ .■ 

Sti Paul-t having converted Onemmtw to the 
Christian &ith; who was a fu^titfc'sUve of 
Phikmm, Beiit|um.ibHc|:. ta bk master. This 
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imstance has furnished the receivers, with t 
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«D08tie« ux the letter which he wrote to FhilemoTu 
m«ffrj*JTf.'-i ojcT r; Jiidn hr-v rr,7n {*n; itiol 

the master ot Onesttnus. addresses him to the 

fin- 'n;(ifl''fi 'i/1 <i.» aiLf ffic ZK^^^y -V* nj *' -^ /^^^ 
foUowinfl: effect : ^ I send him back to you< but 
tRui^y Tf7f *:n i -' ;. v'""-:X> '* <>■» i'Xi-tuo- mil 
not. m bis former capacity. ^ not now as a ser^ 

Sm^ but above ^ servant^ a brother beloved^. In 
lis manner I beseech you to receive him, for 
ifaough I could enjom you to do it. yet I had 
rather it should be a matter of your awn wtlL 
than of necesstty. 

It appears that the same Onesimus^ when be 
V{is seht back^ was no longer a slave^ tbatlhe 
Iras a minister of the gospel; that he Was joined 
with Tychicus in an ecdesiastical comttiisAon td 
the churc& of the ColidsstanSj and was after- 
lirards bishop of Efhesus. If language therefore 
has an^ meanings imd if history^has'te'corded tf 
feet wbich may be belfevect^ diera is no'caad 
more oppiosite to the doctrine of the rteiiverij 
than this which they produce in its support. . * 

" * «pM» CO -JraiiCBMMK .^ » 
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not furnish us with one for the abolition of slav- 
«ry- But the reason is obvious. Slavery atthc 
time of the introduction of the gospel was uni- 
versally prevalent, and if Christianity had abrupt- 
ly declared, that the millions of slaves should 
have been made free, who were then in the world, 
it would have been universally rejected, as con- 
taining doctrines that were dangerous, if not de- 
structive, to society. In order therefore that it 
might be universally received, it never meddled, 
by any positive precept, with the civil institutions 
of the times : but though it does not expressly 
say, that "you shall neither buy, nor sell, nor 
possess a slave," it is evident that in its general 
tenor,'it~sUfficietiliy niliutesusainsi the oliiltom. 

The first dot^ine which it inculcates, 'is"(KSt 
of brothiHy lime. It command^ good' wlU'to- 
wardsto^n. ' It e'tij6iii« us to-)ove our a^h'bd^ 
EM ourselves,' and to doiipto all^ inelri^as'tt^ 
would that they should do iihto'iisi ""ABdltow 
can any man fiilfil thia schem^ of univenal be- 
lieyolepce,,wJ^p>, reduj:es an mpfortgnate person 
against hia viiJi, to the mett inavpftortahU of 
all human concHtioiis ; who considers hftit as Ilis 
fer/€olri? pVopirtu't and .tfeats"nilhr nil ''as'a'^o- 

\i , .-,— ■■f,..^,.T,i s-.dijjsnoii ji.'l,.' .-.Ii unh -mium^j-^^ 

ther, nor as one of tht^samepareqta^^^uhhim- . 
self, but as an fmimat pjf the brute creation? 
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But the most important doctrine is thi^t, hj 
'which w^are assured that mankind are to exist 
in a future statey and to give an account of those 
actions, Which they have severally done in the 
'flei»h. This strikes at the very root of slavexy* 
For how can any man be justly called to an ac- 
count for 'his actions, whose actions are not of 
'his own disposal f This is the case with the'* 
'proper slave. His liberty is absolutely bought 
an^ appropriated; 2nd if the purchase is just 
^lend efuitqbky he , is, under the nec^s^ity of per- 
petrating any crime, which the purchaser may 
order him to commit, or. in other words, of 
ceasing to he accountable Jbr his actions^ ' ' ■ \ 

• ••.-•■■ * 

These doctrines therefore aife suffidieot te 
shew, that slavery is incompatible with the 

■ 

Christian system. ' The Europedns cotk^iAt'tti, 
them as such, when, at the close of the twelfih 
centuiy, they resisted their her^di^uy prejudi- 
ces, and occittioned its abolition. Hence one, 
among many other proofs, that Christianity was 

• The Afncmn slave is of this description ; vdA we conli 
wish, in all our ailments on the preset t subject, to be wider- 
stood as haTinjg spoken only of fr9per tiarn*, 1 he slave wb* 
ts condemned to the oar, to the fortifications, and other pub- 
lie works, is in a different predicament. His liberty is n«t 
mpprapriated, and therefore none of those conscqutnces can be 
justly drawn, which have been deduced 4a the preieni ciac 
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the production of infinite wisdom ; that though 
it did not take such express cognizance of the 
wicked national institutions of the times, as 
should hinder its reception, it should yet contain 
such doctrines, as, when it should be fully estab- 
lished, would be sufficient for the abolition of 
them all. 

Thus then is the argument of you receivers 
ineffectual, and your conduct impious. For, 
by. the prosecution of this wicked slavery and 
commerce, you not only oppose the propagation 
of that gospel which was ordered to be preach- 
ed unto every creature, and bring it into con* 
tempt, but you oppose its tenets also : first, be- 
cause you violate that \a,w Qi universal benrw 
ifTtcey which was to take away those hateful dis- 
tinctions of yew and Gerttile, Greek and Bar* 
bariaiti bond And Jree, which prevailed when the 
gospel was introduced ; and secondly, because, 
as every man is to give an account of hU actions 
hereafter, it is necessary that he should be fiee. 

Another argument yet remains, which, tho* 
nature will absolutely turn pale at the recital, 
cannot possibly be omitted. In those wars, 
which are made for the safceof procuring slaves, 
it is evident that the contest must be generally 
obstinate, and that great numbers must be slain 
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on both sides, before the event can be determin- 
ed. This we may reasonably apprehend to be the 
case : and we have ^ shewn, that there have not 
been wanting instances, where the conquerors 
have been so incensed at the resistance they hay« 
found, that their spirit of vengeance has entire- 
ly got the better of their avarice, and they have 
murdered, in cool blood, every individual, with- 
out discrimination, either of age or sex. From 
these and other circumstances, we thought we 
had sufficient reason to conclude, that, where 
ten were supposed to be taken, an htmdredj in- 
cluding the victors and vanquished, might be 
supposed to perish. Now, as the annual ex- 
portation from Africa consists of an himdred 
thousand men, and as the two orders, of those 
who are privately kidnapped by individuals, and 
of those, who are publicly seized by virtue of 
the authority of their prince, compose together, 
at least, nine-tenths of the African slaves, it fol- 
lows, that about ten thousand Consist of convicts 
and prisoners of war. The last order is the most 
numerous. Let us suppose then that only six 
thousand of this order are annually sent into ser- 
vitude, and it will immediately appear that no 
less than sixty thousand -ptoi^lt annually perish in 

* See the description of an African Vatde, p. xxi« 
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those ^rars, which are made only for the purpose 
of procuring slaves. But that this number, 
which we believe to be byno means exaggerated, 
may be free from all objection, we will include 
those in the estimate, who die as they are trav- 
elling to the ships. Many of these unfortunate 
people have a joitfney of one thousand miles to 
perform on foot, and are driven like sheep thro* 
inhospitable woods and deserts, where they fre- 
quently die in great numbers, itom fatigue and 
want. Now if to those, who thus perish on the 
African contiDent, by war and travelling, we sub- 
join * those, who afterwards perish on the 
voyage, mid in the seasoning together, it will ap- 
pear thai, in every yearly attempt to supply the 
colonies, an hundred thousand must perish, even 
before oneus^uLindividual can be obtained. 

Gracious God! how wicked, how beyond all 
example impious, must be that scn'itude, which 
cannot be carried on without the continual mur- 
der of BO many and innocent persons ! What 
punishment is not to be expected for such mon- 
strous and unparalleled barbarities ! For if the 
blood of oneinan, unjustly shed, -cries with so 
loud a voice for the divine vengeance, how shall 
the cries and groans of an hundred thousand men, 

• The lowest eompntition is 40,000, »ee p. IJI. 
Y 2 
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annually murdered^ ascend the celestial man- 
sions, and bring down tl>at punishment, which 
such enormities deserv/j But do we mention 
punishment ? Do we allude to that punishment, 
which shall be inflicted on men as individuals, in 
a future life ? Do we allude to that awful day, 
which shall surely come, when the master shall 
behold his murdered negro face to face ? When 
a train of mutilated slaves shall be brought 
against him \ When he shall stand confounded 
and abashed ? Or, do we allude to that punish- 
ment, which ];nay be inflicted on them here, as 
members of a wicked community ? For as a 
body politic, if its members are ever so numer- 
ous, may be considered as an whole, acting of 
Itself, and by itself, in all affairs in which it is 
concerned, so it is accountable, as such, for its 
conduct ; and as these kinds of polities have only 
their existence here, so it is only in this world, 
that, as such, they can be punished* 

** Now, whether we consider the crime, with 
respect to the individuals immediately concern- 
ed in this most barbarous and cruel traffic, or 
whether we consider it as * patronized and en- 

* The legislature has squandered away more money in the 
prosecution of the sla^e trade, within twenty years, than in 
any other trade whatever, having granted from the year 1750, 
to the year 1770, the sum of 300,000 pounds. 
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couraged by the laws of the land, it presents to 
our view an equal degree of enormity. A crime, 
founded on a dreadful pre-eminence in wicked- 
ness, — a criree, which being both of individu- 
als and the nation, must sometime draw down 
upon us the heaviest judgment of Almighty 
God, who made of one blood all the sons of men, 
and who gave to all equidly a natural right to 
liberty ; and who, ruling all the kingdoms of 
the earth with equal providential justice, cannot 
sufter such deliberate, such monstrous iniquity, 
to pass long unpunished.* 

But alas 1 he seems already to have interfered 
on the occasion ! The f violent and supernatu- 
ral agitations of all the elements, which, for a 
series of years, have prevailed in those Europe- 
an setdementfi, where the unfortunate Afrtcana 
are retained in a state of slavery, and which 
have brought unspeakable calamities on the in- 
habitants, and public losses on the states to 
which they severally belong, are so many awful 
visitations of God for this inhuman violation of 

* ScrinoD pmched before the Uuivctutjr of Cunbiidge, 
bjr the Rev. Peter Peckird. 

f The fim noted embqaake it Jimuct, happened June 
the 7lh 1(91, wheD Port Rofal wu toully nink. Thn WM 
■Bcceeded Vf one in the tcu 1(97, md by inotbcr in the jtaz 
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his laws. And it is not perhaps unworthy of re-' 
noLark, that as the subjects of Great Britain have 
two thirds of this impious commerce in their 
own hands, so they have suffered in the same 
proportion, or "^ more severely than the rest. 

How far these misfortunes may appear to be 
acts of providence, and to create an alarm to 
those who have been accustomed to refer every 
effect to its apparent cause ; who have been ha^ 
bttuated to atop there, and to overlook the finger 
of God because it is slightly covered under the 
veil of secondary laws, we will not pretend to 
determine i but tfiis we will assert witla confi- 
dence, that the Europeans have richly deserved 
l!hem all ; that the fear of sympathy, which can 
hardly be restrained on odier melancholy occa- 
sions, >seem« to forget to flow at the relation of 
these ; and that we can never, with any shadow 
of justice, wish prosperity to the undertakers of 

1722, from which time in the present, these regions of the 
globe seem to have been severely visited, but particularly dur. 
ing the last six or seven years. See a general account of the 
calamities, occasioned by the late tremendous hurricanes, and 
earthquakes in the West-Indian islands, by Mr. Fowler. 

* Theonany ships of war belonging to the British navy, 
ixrhich^were lost with all their crews in- these dreadful hurri- 
canes, will «ifficif.ntly jurove the fact. 
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those, whose success must be at the expetice of 
the happiness of millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures. 

But this is sufficient. For if liberty is only an 
-adventitious right ; if men are by no means su- 
perior to brutes ; if every social duty is a curse ; 
if cruelty is highly to be esteemed ; if murder 
is stricdy honoKrable, and Christianity is a lye ; 
then it is evident, that the African slavery may 
be pursued, without either the remorse of con- . 
science, or the imputation of a crime. But if 
the contrary of this is true, which reason must 
immediately evince, it is evident that no custom 
established among men was ever more impious ; 
since it is contrary to reason, justice, nature, the 
principles of lajv and government, the whole 
doctrine, in short, of natural religion, and the 
revealed- vvice of God. 
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